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ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


Tuts book is rather a quarry than a statue. Out of itinsome 
future time will be wrought the finished work, but until the 
creative historian arises, we can only say in regard to the new 
Life of Lincoln, that the hillside has been laid bare, and that 
loving and thoughtful labour has placed the material ready to 
the hand of the artist who shall undertake to hew the marble 
into shape. In the ten volumes before us, all that is 
needed to form a true image of Lincoln is to be found. 
Nothing is wanted but the touch of genius to call the 
dead matter into life. In speaking thus, we may seem to 
throw discredit upon the work of Mr. Lincoln’s two secre- 
taries, whose pious hands have done the noble service of 
these volumes; but this is by no means our intention. If their 
work is not the living likeness of the man who saved the 
Union, neither is it a book to be condemned as_worth- 
less. A mass of uncut marble has its uses and its 
beauty, as well as the masterpiece of the statuary. No 
one need be afraid that in beginning Mr. Nicolay and Mr. 
Hay’s Life of Lincoln, he is perhaps condemning himself to 
a task such as that undertaken by the criminal who chose 
Guicciardini’s History as an alternative to the galleys, but 
repented his choice before he was half-way through. The 
ten volumes are full of human interest. They are pro- 
fusely illustrated, both by portraits of the heroes of the 


war, and by maps and battle-plans, and embedded in the 


text are a large number of Mr. Lincoln’s admirable State- 
papers, speeches, and letters. Again, the accounts of the 
various transactions connected indirectly with Mr. Lincoln’s 
Presidency are excellent, and there is displayed throughout 
a temper and moderation such as befit the theme. If the 
authors have failed to write an adequate Life of Lincoln, they 
have at least succeeded in compiling a valuable book, and one 
which will perform a very useful function in sustaining the 
great President’s fame. 


The English-speaking world will never read the story of 
the Rebellion without a thrill of pride and exultation. Heroic 
and inspiring as was the achievement of the Puritans in 
throwing off the tyranny of the Stuarts, and establishing 
in its place, not license or anarchy, but a wise and liberal 
polity, the veiling hand of time diminishes for modern 
men its distinctness and reality. With the defence of the 
Union it is different. We can almost hear the reverbera- 
tions of the cannon at Vicksburg, and our hands may still 
clasp the hands of those who overthrew embattled treason 
at Gettysburg and Chatanooga. The glory won by the Eng- 
lish race is so near, that it still stirs the blood like a trumpet 
to read of the patriotism of the men who fought at the call 
of Lincoln. Nothing is more admirable, as nothing is more 
dramatic in recorded history, than the manner in which the 
North sprang to arms at the news that the nation’s flag had 
been fired on at Fort Sumter. It is all very well to hire 
soldiers at so much a day and send them to the front with 
salutes and rejoicings, but the action of the Eastern and 
Western States meant a great deal more than this. It meant 
a voluntary sacrifice on the part of men who had nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by throwing over a life of 
ease or profit to shoulder a musket or serve a gun. 
A continent was on fire. It is one of the greatest’ of 
Lincoln’s claims to admiration, that though he sympathised 
with the fervour and enthusiasm of his countrymen, he 
was not carried away by it. He was one of those rare 
men who can at once be zealous and moderate who are 
kindled by great ideas, and who yet retain complete control 
of the critical faculty. And more than this, Lincoln was a 
man who could be reserved without the chill of reserve, 
Again, he could make allowance for demerits in a principle 





* Abraham Lincoln: a History. By John G, Nicolay and John Hay. In 10 
1890, 


vols, New York: The Century Company. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 





or a human instrument, without ever falling into the pur- 
blindness of cynicism. He often acted in his dealings with 
men much as a professed cynic might have acted; but his 
conduct was due, not to any disbelief in virtue, but to a wide 
tolerance and a clear knowledge of human nature. He 
saw things as a disillusionised man sees them, and yet in 
the bad sense he never suffered any disillusionment. For 
suffusing and combining his other qualities was a serenity 
of mind which affected the whole man. He viewed the world 
too much as a whole to be greatly troubled or perplexed 
over its accidents. To this serenity of mind was due an 
almost total absence of indignation in the ordinary sense. 
Generals might half-ruin the cause for the sake of some 
trumpery quarrel, or in order tc gain some petty personal 
advantage ; office-seekers might worry at the very crisis of the 
nation’s fate; but none of the pettinesces, the spites, or the 
follies could rouse in Lincoln the impatience or the indignation 
that would have been wakened in ordinary men. Pity, and 
nothing else, was the feeling such exhibitions occasioned him. 
Lincoln seems to have felt the excuse that tempers the guilt 
of every mortal transgression. His largeness and tenderness 
of nature made him at heart a universal apologist. He was, of 
course, too practical and too great a statesman to let this 
sensibility to the excuses that can be made for human conduct 
induce him to allow misdeeds to go unpunished or un- 
corrected. He acted as firmly and as severely as if he had 
experienced the most burning indignation; but the moment 
we come to Lincoln’s real feelings, we see that he is never 
incensed, and that, even in its most legitimate form, the desire 
for retribution is absent from his mind. Tout comprendre, c’est 
tout pardonner, was the secret of his attitude towards human 
affairs. That is not the highest wisdom, but it errs on the 
right and also on the rare side. So much for the intellectual 
side of Lincoln’s nature. Behind it was a personality of 
singular charm. ‘Tenderness and humour were its main 
characteristics. As he rode through a forest in spring-time, he 
would keep on dismounting to put back the young birds that 
had fallen from their nests. There was not a situation in life 
which could not afford him the subject for a kindly smile. It 
needed a character so full of gentleness and good temper to 
sustain the intolerable weight of responsibility which the war 
threw upon the shoulders of the President. Most men would 
have been crushed by the burden. His serenity of temper 
saved Lincoln. Except when the miserable necessity of having 
to sign the order for a military execution took away his sleep, 
he carried on his work without any visible sign of over-strain. 
Not the least of Lincoln’s achievements is to be found in the 
fact that though for four years he wielded a power and a 
personal authority greater than that exercised by any 
monarch on earth, he never gave satirist or caricaturist 
the slightest real ground for declaring that his sudden rise to 
world-wide fame had turned the head of the backwoodsman. 
Under the circumstances, there would have been every excuse 
for Lincoln, had he assumed to his subordinates somewhat of 
the bearing of the autocrat he was. It is a sign of the absolute 
sincerity and good sense of the President that he was under no 
sort of a temptation to do so. Lincoln was before all things 
a gentleman, and the good taste inseparable from that 
character made it impossible for him to be spoiled by power 
and position. This grace and strength of character is 
never better shown than in the letters to his Generals, 
victorious or defeated. When they were beaten, he was 
anxious to share the blame; when victorious, he was 
instant to deny by anticipation any rumour that he had 
inspired the strategy of the campaign. If a General 
had to be reprimanded, he did it as only the most per- 
fect of gentlemen could do it. He could convey the 
severest censure without inflicting any wound that would not 
heal, and this not by using roundabout expressions, but in 
the plainest language. “He writes to me like a father,” were 
the heart-felt words of a commander who had been reproved 
by the President. Throughout these communications, the 
manner in which he not only conceals but altogether sinks all 
sense that the men to whom they were addressed were in 
effect his subordinates, is worthy of special note. “A breath 
could make them, as a breath had made,” and yet Lincoln 
writes as if his Generals were absolutely independent. Space 
will not allow us to say more of Lincoln on the present occa- 
sion, or to attempt any further analysis of his character. 

We propose in our next and concluding notice to dwell on 
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President Lincoln’s truly marvellous literary power, which, 
considering that his education had been that of a rail-splitter, 
appears to us one of the most astonishing literary phenomena 
of this century. Powerful as were his speeches in their 
sagacity and moderation, his letters, despatches, and State 
papers are more remarkable still. 





JAPANESE POTTERY.* 

JAPANESE pottery was invented in the time of Oanamuchi- 
no-Mikoto. Oanamuchi-no-Mikoto is dated by the fact that 
Sosanowo-no-o-mi-Kami lived about the same time, and it 
was Sosanowo-no-o-mi-Kami who advised Tenatsuchi to pre- 
pare from different fruits a drink in eight vases. From this 
a learned Japanese historian argues that pottery must have 
existed at that time, but he adds: “ We are unaequainted with 
any specimens of these ancient productions.” Before this, 
however, several other arrangements had been made by 
members of the same family, which will explain who Sosanowo 
was. The egg of Chaos had been broken, the pure and trans- 
parent rising up and forming heaven, and the heavy and 
opaque pulling down and forming earth. Then between 
heaven and earth a thing was born which was metamorphosed 
into a Kami, and he was the first of seven. “ According to 
the laws of heaven,” the first three were self-born and males. 
The next three had female companions, and reproduced one 
another by mutual contemplation, and reigned a fabulous 
number of years. Last came the male spirit, Izanagi-no- 
Mikoto, and the female spirit, Izanami-no-Mikoto, who went 
up upon the bridge of heaven, and said: “Are there not 
countries and islands down there?” Then they stirred up 
the bottom with the heavenly spear, and made Japan :— 

“The male spirit went to the left, and the female to the right, 
and meeting at the Column of the Empire they recognised each 
other, and the female spirit sang as follows: ‘I am delighted to 
meet so handsome a youth.’ The male spirit replied in an in- 
jured tone, ‘I am a man, it is right that I should speak first ; 
how dost thou, a woman, dare to commence?’ Thereupon they 
separated, and continued their round in opposite directions. 
Meeting again at the point from which they started, the male 
spirit commenced to sing in these words, ‘I am very happy to 
find a young and beautiful woman.’ And it was then that the 
art of love was invented.” 

From the new art sprang Sosanowo-no-o-mi-Kami, the God 
of Storms, who gave the advice about the eight pots to 
Tenatsuchi. 

But if these are irrecoverable, there do exist quantities of 
rough and early pottery found often in what seem to be 
imperial burial mounds. Among the fragments are figures of 
men and horses, such as, by the happy thought of a kind- 
hearted Mikado, took the place of the household that used 
to be buried with their master. The Mikado’s brother had 
died :— 

“On this they assembled those who had been in his immediate 

service, and buried them all upright round his sepulchre alive. 
For many days they died not, but day and night wept and cried. 
At last they died and rotted. Dogs and crows assembled and eat 
them. The Mikado, hearing the sound of their weeping and 
erying, felt saddened and pained in his heart. He commanded 
all his high officers, saying: ‘It is a very painful matter to force 
those whom one has loved during life to follow him in death, and 
though it is an ancient custom, why follow itif itbe bad? From 
now and henceforth plan so as to stop causing men to follow the 
dead.’ ” 
The Empress died, and he called them together again and said: 
‘In the case of the present burying what shall be done?” 
Thereupon Nomi-no-Sukune advanced and proposed “a con- 
venient plan.” He sent for a hundred of the clayworkers’ 
tribe and set them to make forms of men, and horses, and 
various things. These, by one of the fictions dear to primitive 
custom, were buried in place of their originals, and the 
Mikado rejoiced and commended Nomi-no-Sukune, saying: 
“Thy expedient plan has truly pleased our heart.” 

Things went on, and in the reign of the Empress Jingo 
there came Coreans with their art; and later, glazes were 
introduced, and the wheel from China; and in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, Toshiro, the “Father of 
Pottery,” went to China and learned the art as practised 
there, and returned and made little brown glazed pots for 
chanoyu. Now, these simple little brown pots fill one of the 
most curious and puzzling chapters in the history of Japanese 
pottery-collecting. By the Japanese connoisseur they are 
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more highly esteemed than the richest decorated wares, and 
Western collectors have been known to persuade themselves 
into the same frame of mind. But the Japanese interest 
appears to have been transferred to the pots from the semi- 
sacred associations of chanoyu itself. Chanoyu was a cere- 
monial drinking of powdered tea which played an important 
part in the politics of Japan. The custom, like the 
plant and the pots, came from China, but it was not till the 
close of the fifteenth century that it took firm root in the 
country. Then the Ashikaga Shogun Yoshimasa encouraged 
it “with the view of inducing a quieter feeling among the 
people.” Civil wars had devastated the land for centuries, 
and these little tea-parties seem to have taken the place of the 
more active amusement. Taiko Sama, in the sixteenth century, 
“used them as a means of bringing together members of the 
contending factions, so that under the influence of this cere- 
mony the angry feelings which had so long animated them 
might fade away.” Then came Rikiu, and reduced the cere- 
mony to an exact science. The Western politician may be 
glad to know how it was conducted :— 

“The tea-parties were, in the first instance, held in the open 
air,on a verandah facing some retired part of the garden, and the 
space where the guests sat was enclosed by screens. The number 
of guests was fixed at the celestial number of five. At a subse- 
quent, period, special rooms in the house were-set apart for the 
purpose, and a small garden would be arranged so as to resemble 
as closely as possible a natural landscape, so as to give the idea 
of the feeling of peaceful seclusion which has always been 
associated with the ceremony. When the guests assembled, the 
house was kept entirely quiet, the servants being sent away, and 
the master of the house himself waiting on the guests and pre- 
paring the tea. The latter, leaving their swords outside the 
house, would be welcomed by the master, who would produce and 
arrange the various utensils required, and entreat his friends to 
make themselves at home. Whilst he prepared the tea with water 
boiled the previous day, the guests were allowed to inspect the 
various implements—the box containing perfumes to be thrown 
upon the charcoal fire, the tea-bowls, &c...... When the host 
had prepared the beverage, the principal guest approached and 
received the cup from him; this he carried to his place, expressing 
respectful thanks to the master for the honour done to him, and 
at the same time apologising to the assembled chajin for taking 
the first sip; he would then admire the colour and consistency of 
the tea, and after quietly and thoughtfully tasting it two or three 
times, pass it on to his neighbour. In this way the cup passed 
from chajin to chajin, until it was returned to the hand of the 
master. The cup would then be passed round for inspection, and 
its beauties discussed and admired, and again returned to the 
master, who would place it in the bag from which it was taken.” 
Such were the statesmanlike measures by which feudal anarchy 
was subdued, and the making of pots encouraged. No less 
than thirty-two dainty little objects were needed for this 
semi-sacramental observance. 

So far, we have followed Mr. Bowes in the entertaining 
introductory chapters of his book ; at this point his real task 
begins,—the history, namely, and discrimination of the various 
schools of decorated pottery-ware in Japan. Mr. Bowes is 
one of the greatest collectors of Japanese art in this country, 
and the present volume is one of a series in which he 
gives the result of his studies of various Japanese arts, 
and illustrates the classifications he arrives at largely by 
examples from his own stores. All collectors are familiar 
with an earlier work dealing with Japanese pottery, The 
Keramic Art of Japan, of Messrs. Bowes and Audsley. A 
further step in the author’s studies was marked by the appear- 
ance, in 1882, of The Japanese Marks and Seals, and in the 
present volume he disentangles to his own satisfaction the 
origins of some of the debateable wares. The whole study, as 
he points out, is a very recent one. At the present time, in 
many collections there still figure as typical Japanese work, 
those wares which were manufactured to suit the taste of 
Dutch traders in the seventeenth century, the so-called “ Old 
Japan.” It was not till the civil wars of the present century 
broke up the feudal aristocracy of the country and led to the 
dispersing of their collections, that the stream of export of the 
treasures of purely native art began. The beginning is 
practically dated by the French Exhibition of 1867, and the 
amount of treasures exported since, and the fact that the nobles, 
for whom the pieces were originally made, considered any but 
the most sparing display of them a vulgarity, have made 
it easier to study Japanese art in the collections of Paris or 
London or Liverpool than in Japan itself. The greater part 
of this book consists of a catalogue of the Bowes collection, 
giving all the evidence that the author has been able to gather, 
from the pieces themselves and from Japanese and other 
experts, as to their date and provenance. Photographic illus- 
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trations are added of a considerable number of pieces. It 
must be left to the few experts who are duly qualified, to con- 
test any of Mr. Bowes’s attributions that are doubtful; but 
there can be no question of the usefulness to other workers in 
the field of such a catalogue. It is most sumptuously printed, 
and besides the plates referred to, a pleasing multitude of 
other illustrations from Japanese woodcuts and other sources 
is scattered through the text. 

To his sketch of the development of the various kilns and 
his catalogue, Mr. Bowes adds some notes that explain the 
mythological or fanciful content of many of the vase decora- 
tions. The Takara-mono, or “ precious things ”—constantly 
recurring symbols of various qualities and fortunes—are 
figured and interpreted. Besides these there is the “Ship of 
Good-Luck,” and the Schichi Fuku Jin, seven “ beneficent 
beings,” of whom Hotei, the patron-saint of children, has a 
reasonable form (he is a “fat and jovial but somewhat dis- 
reputable-looking old man”). Then there are the chimeric 
creatures. Most select of them is the Ho-ho, which only 
appears on earth when an Emperor is born. Nor will the 
Kirin appear unless some great event occurs, and then moves 
with such care as not to injure the frailest plant or the most 
insignificant worm or insect which may come under its feet. 
And its reassuring appearance is that of the head and breast 
of a dragon, the body of a deer, the legs of a horse, a single 
horn upon its forehead, and flame-like wings and tail. Then 
there are the festivals, with their appropriate bouquets and 
observances. One hundred and seventy-seven days are set 
apart as religious holidays ; on 123, dead Mikados are honoured; 
some 365 are devoted to the memory of great events; and of 
the remainder many are reserved for relaxation and enjoy- 
ment. At unconsidered times some plant will come into 
flower, and must be greeted with leisure and little songs. 
Happy people, happy calendar, from the Festival of the Dolls 
under the peach-blossoms, to the Festival of Happiness when 
the Imperial chrysanthemum blooms! Happy Mr. Bowes, 
with such scenes upon his pots! 





AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY.* 

THE value of this book lies in the fact that its author is not 
a regular, but what may be termed a “ guerilla” historian. 
There is little of Macaulay or of Motley, but a good deal of 
the special correspondent, bent above all things on literary 
fireworks, in a writer who in his first chapter, eccentrically 
headed “The Forehead of the Storm,” writes thus :— 

‘Suddenly a sullen reverberation echoes over the Potomac from 
the South. The long-threatened deed is done at last. South 
Carolina has seceded, and the first link is rudely stricken from 
the chain. There is a little start; that is all. The Third House 
stays for a second its gold spoon, and perhaps a trifle of the turtle 
spills before reaching its mouth. Madame rearranges her parure 
and smooths her ruffled lace; while Mademoiselle pants a little, 
then studies her card for the next waltzer. Senator Jenks takes 
his ‘nip’ just a trifle more regularly; and Blobb, of Oregon, 
draws a longer breath before his next period. As for the lobby 
pump, its piston grows red hot, and its valves fly wide open, with 
the work it does; while thicker and more foul are the streams it 
sends abroad.” 
Mr. De Leon’s pictures and notes claim, indeed, to “be 
simple memoranda of the result of great events, and of 
their reaction upon the mental and moral tone of the 
Southern people, rather than a record of those events them- 
selves.” But the mere fact that they are and claim to be 
nothing more, adds to their value. What is, now at all 
events, wanted in connection with such an event as the rebel- 
lion of the Southern States, which had its four years and 
ceased to be, is not so much the dignity as the realism of 
history. We have had the dignity in almost endless works 
of the greatest gravity and importance; now we have the 
realism in an unpretentious volume of less than four hundred 
pages. No doubt Mr. De Leon indulges in many gesticula- 
tions, after the manner of the special correspondent. But 
these demonstrate his literary sincerity. He may not look far 
below the surface, but what he sees on the surface he photo- 
graphs. 

Mr. De Leon makes one fact absolutely clear,—the en- 
thusiasm of the Southern States, especially of those States in 
the veins of whose citizens French blood flowed, for the cause 
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with which they identified themselves. Take Mobile, the 
Gulf City par excellence. M. De Leon tells us that there “law 
books were thrown aside, merchants locked up their ledgers, 
even students of theology forgot that they were men of peace, 
and all enrolled themselves in the ‘crack’ companies. .... . 
Not one in ten of the best-born youth of Mobile remained at 
home; the mechanics, the stevedores, and men of every class 
flocked to follow their example, so that the city alone gave 
two full regiments, and helped to fill up others.” Of New 
Orleans, again, Mr. De Leon says :— 

“At the first call of the Governor for troops, there had been 
readiest response ; and here, as in Alabama, the very first young 
men of the State left office and counting-room and college to take 
up the musket. Two regiments of regulars, in the State service, 
were raised to man the forts—‘ Jackson’ and ‘St. Philip’—that 
guarded the passes below the city...... The ‘ Rifles’ was a 
crack corps, composed of some of the best young men in New 
Orleans; and the whole corps of ‘Chasseurs’ was of the same 
material. They did yeomen’s service in the four years, and the 
last one saw very few left of what had long since ceased to be a 
separate organisation. But of all the gallant blood that was shed 
at the call of the State, none was so widely known as the 
‘Washington Artillery.’ The best men of Louisiana had long 
upheld and officered this battalion as a holiday pageant, and 
when their merry meetings were so suddenly changed into stern 
alarums, to their honour be it said, not one was laggard.” 

Mr. De Leon has practically the same thing to say of Rich- 
mond and of the capitals of the other “rebel” States, as of 
New Orleans and Mobile. He also lays much stress upon the 
belief of Confederates generally in Mr. Jefferson Davis. He 
was in Richmond when the news came of the Federal rout at 
Manassas. Mr. Davis himself returned from the field, and 
addressed a crowd from one of the hotels. He “told them in 
simple but glowing language that the first blow for liberty 
had been struck, and struck home; that the hosts of the 
North had been scattered like chaff before Southern might 
and Southern right; that the cause was just and must 
prevail...... The great crowd listened with breathless 
interest to his lightest word. Old men, resting on their 


| staves, erected themselves; reckless boys were quiet and 


still; and the pale faces of the women, furrowed with tears, 
looked up at him till the colour came back to their cheeks and 
their eyes dried. Of a truth, he was still their idol. As yet 
they hung upon his lightest word, and believed that what he 
did was best.” Mr. Davis, indeed, as he figures in these pages, 
reminds one a little of Washington and a good deal of Mr. 
Parnell. He was in no sense capable of arousing great 
popular enthusiasm, nor does he appear to have inspired those 
immediately around him with a sense of personal devotion; 
he was not, in fact, what Americans themselves call “a 
magnetic man.” But although he was occasionally grumbled 
at by the populace of the Confederate States as being an 
autocrat with a Cabinet of imbeciles, he stuck to his purposes, 
whatever these were. It was at a time of great political 
depression and on a dismal day, that he took the oath of 
office as President, and in his speech he did not deny that the 
fortunes of the South were clouded and dim. Yet even then, 
as Mr. De Leon notes, he gave no explanation of the conduct 
which had aroused discontent, no pledge that he would yield 


.in any way to others. His words—and here comes out the 


resemblance between Mr. Davis and Mr. Parnell (or rather, 
Mr. Parnell as he was before he figured in the Divorce Court)— 
were wholly impersonal. But in that impersonality lay Mr. 
Davis’s strength; his hearers saw in him the embodiment of 
their own final resolution :— 

«Then through the swooping blasts of the storm came alow 
wordless shout, wrenched from their inmost natures, that told, if 
not of renewed faith in his means, at least of dogged resolution to 
stand by him heart and hand, to achieve the commonend...... 
Men and women left the square, with solemn brows and serious 
voices. There was none of the hustle and pride of a holiday 
pageant; but there was undoubtedly a genuine resolve to toil on 
in the hard road and reach the end or fall by the wayside in the 
effort.” 

Yet, in spite of the firm hold which Mr. Davis had, if not upon 
the hearts, certainly upon the heads, of the Southern people, 
Mr. De Leon’s narrative confirms the common impression 
that he was not without his faults, and that he committed 
mistakes. He had his favourites; among the Southern com- 
manders, General Bragg was one. While there is no reason 
for believing that Mr. Davis ever pocketed any of the money of 
the Confederacy, there can be no question that during his Pre- 
sidency its finances were by no means well managed. As for 
the Southerners themselves, while there is no denying their 
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high qualities—they were a great people who made a great 
mistake, as is demonstrated by their marvellous recovery from 
the war—there is also no denying that the conduct of con- 
siderable sections was hardly worthy of men face to face with 
a crisis of the utmost gravity. It is not pleasant to read that 
in the very agony of their struggle, “the men of the South 
gambled heavily, recklessly, and openly. There was no shame 
—little concealment about it. The money was theirs, they 
argued, and mightily hardly earned too. They were cut off 
from home ties and home amusements; led the life of dumb 
beasts in camp; and, when they came to town—lo! for ‘the 
tiger’!” No doubt there was a good side even to Confederate 
gambling. Mr. De Leon atall events bears testimony that at 
least one of the “ hells” was a real home for refugees, and that 
during the four years of the war, “there was no more generous, 
free-hearted and delicate aid given to the suffering soldier-boy 
than came from the hand of the Baltimore faro-banker.” On 
the whole, however, it would have been more satisfactory to have 
learned that the great struggle had tended even during its 
course to encourage sobriety rather than recklessness. We 
confess, too, to being disappointed with the special pictures 
of the South which Mr. De Leon gives in those of his chapters 
in which he treats of literature and art, humour, and poetry. 
He admits frankly that the Press of the Confederacy was 
rather a local machine than a great engine for shaping and 
manufacturing public opinion. In fact, a large class of 
readers in the South drew their inspiration from New York 
journals. Mr. De Leon makes the most also of the battle- 
songs and the dirges which the war brought forth by the 
thousand. But the vast majority of these can only be styled 
provincial; not above half-a-dozen can be regardea as real 
additions to American literature. It is probably only now 
that the effects of the Civil War upon the character of 
Southern literature are being seen. It has given a strength 
to Transatlantic fiction which is at last being felt. When 
all is said and done, however, Mr. De Leon’s book leaves one 
with the impression that the Civil War in America had not 
the effect which convulsions of the kind usually have. There 
is certainly no evidence here that it remade the blood of the 


South. 





MACKAY OF UGANDA.* 

Ir is a pleasant thing, after all the horrors we have lately been 
hearing in connection with Africa, to come across such a very 
bright episode in its history as is contained in the life of 
Alexander Mackay. Such a career of absolute self-devotion 
and heroic perseverance in the selected task, may well be set 
against some of the worst instances of what Englishmen 
allow themselves to do in uncivilised countries,—especially 
when we remember that, though so remarkable a personality 
as that of Mackay is not common anywhere, there are 
numbers of others constantly devoting themselves to the 
same great work with equal unselfishness and courage, if not 
always with the same natural qualifications. The contrast 
with the late disclosures is heightened by the fact that 
Mackay’s work was honoured with applause from the same 
quarter from which we are not accustomed to hear anything 
but rather sweeping condemnations; indeed, praise from Mr. 
H. M. Stanley may shortly come to be valued, if only for its 
rarity, as high as that of his distinguished namesake, Sir 
Hubert. It should be mentioned, however, that Mackay 
reciprocated the feeling of esteem and admiration with which 
Mr. Stanley appears to have regarded him,—a fact which we 
are rather inclined to put down to the credit of both. 

Mackay was not by any means a man of the familiar 
missionary type. He was never, we believe, in any kind of 
orders, nor had he till his twenty-fifth year any idea of turning 
his energies in this direction. Of the surroundings amidst 
which he “first saw the light,’ his biographer gives the 
following characteristic, and perhaps, with due respect, we 
may add, amusing account :— 

“ About the same time, the manses of the neighbouring parishes 
of Keig, Insch, and Auchindoir, gave to the world respectively 
Professor Wm. Robertson Smith, Professor Wm. Grey Elmslie, 
and Dr. Wm. Robertson Nicoll; while about two years later was 
born, in the secluded manse of Half Morton, in Dumfriesshire, 
Dr. John Smith, destined to become the loved friend and com- 
panion of Mackay, as medical missionary in the Nyanza Pioneer 
Expedition.” ‘One asks,” continues the writer, with a kind of 
awe, “ how do these Free Church manses produce such extraordi- 
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nary men? Some attribute it to the stern training in duty, others 
to the bracing influence of the Calvinistic creed. A celebrated 
London physician declares it is due to the severity of the Northern 
climate, while another suggests that the oatmeal is especially 
favourable to intellectual vitality.” 

We do not feel called upon to offer a solytion of this im- 
portant problem, merely remarking that, if every one who has 
risen to the level of eminence enjoyed by the gentlemen above- 
mentioned is to be so described, the stock of extraordinary 
men at the disposition of the world in general must be con- 
siderable. 

Still, no degree of infelicitous expression can make us doubt 
the real, practical Christian training which Mackay must have 
received in his father’s house, even though it is probable that 
he was inspired in the same atmosphere with the lamentable 
spirit of intolerance which he displayed in his younger days 
towards one-half of the Christian world. His profession was 
that of an engineer, and, beyond a couple of years at the 
Edinburgh Free Church Training College for Teachers, he 
had no kind of training for missionary work ; but he had from 
the first the instinct of the evangelist who cannot rest con- 
tent with the personal observance of the law of God, but 
must press it upon others also. It was while quietly fol- 
lowing his profession in Germany that the report of a 
missionary address by Dr. Burns Thomson, sent him by 
his sister—we presume, the editor of the book before us 
—suddenly filled him with the conviction that it was his 
duty to offer himself for the work. After various appli- 
cations and some disappointments, he was appointed by 
the Church Missionary Society to a place in the expedition 
they were sending out to the Victoria Nyanza, where it was 
hoped that his professional attainments would prove of special 
use. Seldom has a Missionary Society made a more fortunate 
choice. “It is the practical Christian tutor,” says Mr. Stanley 
somewhere—we quote at second-hand, and the references given 
us are vague in the extreme—“who can teach people how to 
become Christians, cure their diseases, construct dwellings, 
understand and exemplify agriculture, turn his hand to any- 
thing, like a sailor,—this is the man who is wanted.” These 
words might almost have been intended for a description of 
Mackay. Nothing, probably, gained him so much influence 
with the natives as his universal capability for practical work 
in every possible line. Indeed, his reputation in this respect 
became sometimes embarrassing, as the universal belief in his 
power to do everything caused his occasional protesta- 
tions of inability to be regarded as mere subterfuges to 
cloak unwillingness to oblige applicants for his assistance. 
In the main, we are inclined to think that the native 
belief was not without grounds, for when Mackay did 
not know how to do anything, he generally seems to 
have done it all the same. Perhaps his greatest work was 
the translation of two of the Gospels into the Luganda lan- 
guage,—the province of a translator in this case including the 
making and setting up of the type, printing off the sheets, 
and finally teaching the public to read the work produced. 
These were the little books that Mr. Stanley, to his great 
astonishment, found in the hands of the Waganda tribesmen 
who came to meet him at Ankoli. For Mackay’s work had 
not been without itsreward. For nineteen long years of unre- 
mitting labour through good and bad report, sometimes in 
high favour at Court and often in danger of his life, through 
sickness and perils of all kinds, “the little man with the calm, 
blue eyes ” held steadily on, till in the beginning of last year, 
he was able to write home to the Society which sent him out, 
that “the greatest, and, till recently, the most tyrannical 
power in all Hast Africa is now in the hands of men who 
rejoice in the name of Christian.” Rarely, indeed, has so 
splendid a success been achieved in the missionary field, and 
rarely has it been so splendidly deserved. 


The country of Uganda, in which Mackay’s work lay, and its 
King, Mtesa, had already been made known in England by the 
narratives of travellers before the first missionaries arrived 
there; indeed, we believe it was in answer to a request of 
Mtesa’s, conveyed through Mr. Stanley, that they were 
originally despatched. Few parts of Mackay’s letters are so 
interesting as those which give us a picture of this re- 
markable native potentate. We are bound to admit that 
he appears to us to have received a somewhat exaggerated 
meed of praise from some quarters; he certainly was 
never unfriendly to the Christian missionaries, and would 
not allow them to be injured; but we much doubt whether 
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he ever regarded. Christianity as more than a kind of 
superior intellectual teaching, the knowledge and approval 
of which bore testimony to his own enlightenment, much 
as London society, some years ago, was inclined to re- 
gard theosophy. Mtesa was fond of having his Christian 
and Mahommedan advisers to dispute before him, and was 
pleased that the Christians should get the best of it; when 
there were no Mahommedan disputants to the fore, he found 
a certain amount of recreation in a set-to between Mackay 
and Father Lourdel, of the Algerian Mission. On occasion, 
the King would actually make a profession of faith in the 
Christian doctrines ; but it is to be feared that the devil lost 
little by it. It must certainly be discouraging, when one has 
succeeded in educating 2 Royal convert to such a pitch of 
piety that he reproves one of his subjects for selling a gun on 
Sunday, to find him making preparations for the massacre of 
two thousand innocent persons, whether as a mark of respect 
to his father’s memory, or as a charm to hasten his own recovery 
from disease. Mtesa’s illness was, indeed, the missionaries’ 
most formidable enemy during his lifetime. It is a new version 
of the old proverb, “ When the devil was sick.” When the 
King was ill, he was by no means so certain that the time- 
honoured superstitions, bloodthirsty or otherwise, of his 
ancestors were such nonsense as he declared them to be when 
well. 

Mtesa’s ideas of his own importance are sometimes amusing. 
When Mackay first came to Uganda, the King called God to 
witness that, as England would not come to make war on 
him, neither would he go and make war on England. At 
another time he requested the missionary to bring over a 
Princess from Europe to marry him. He appears, however, 
to have been a little humiliated by the accounts of England 
brought back by the Baganda envoys who were here in 1880 :— 

«“«England is a very great country, said they. ‘It is an 
island as big as from here to Zanzibar, and there are many 
islands about it, so many that we could not count them. They 
make bridges across the rivers so big that one does not need to go 
through the water to cross over! O my master! we have not 
got acountry at all! Theestate of one chief in England is as large 
as all Uganda and Bunyoro and Busoga together.’ (‘Say that again,’ 
said Mtesa; ‘I like to hear a man speak the truth.’) ‘We have 
no country, my master.’ (‘Do you hear that?’ said Mtesa to the 
chiefs. ‘We have no country at all.’)” 

The chief thing that impressed Saabadu (the envoy) in 
England appears to have been the Zoo :— 

“« When we came back to London, we went to tell the Queen 
that we wanted to come back to Uganda. But she said, ‘ Not 
yet; you have not seen my animals.’ So we went to see the 
animals. Every animal in the world is at the Queen’s place. 
First, we spent three days looking at lions; then we looked at 
leopards for two days; then we looked at buffaloes for three 
days; then we saw elephants for many days; then we saw birds 
for six days. Every bird from every place is there. Then we 
saw the crocodiles. Wonderful! wonderful!! wonderful!!! the 
crocodiles are not wild. They hold out a piece of meat, and call 
the crocodile, which comes and takes it out of a man’s hand. 
wi idue) exes After that we saw elephants and snakes and every 
animal.’ (Mtesa said to his chiefs: ‘Do you hear that, how many 
animals the Bazungu [Europeans] give to their Queen?’ They 
replied : ‘She must be a very great monarch.’ Mtesa hinted that 
his chiefs should make him as great by giving him as many 
animals).” 

Mtesa was endowed with a highly practical mind. At the end 
of the recital, he dismissed the envoy with a liberal present of 
slaves, apparently as a reminder that there were some luxuries 
in Uganda which could not be had in that wonderful England. 

The question of the slave-trade is, of course, frequently 
presented to us. In one case we get a glimpse of an Arab 
dealer’s price-list, which is, to say the least, curious: “One 
red cloth, one slave; one musket, two slaves; one hundred 
percussion-caps, one female slave.” Mackay combated the 
slave-trade more than once in Mtesa’s time with success, but 
the most difficult argument to meet was that the Baganda had 
nothing to give the Arabs for their merchandise except slaves. 
In cases where the natives possess ivory, there should be less 
difficulty. According to Mackay, the only way to abolish 
slavery is to get rid of the present Arab dealers to whom the 
principal trade with the interior belongs. He does suggest 
that the desired end might be accomplished by converting 
Arabia en masse, beginning at Muscat; but this plan, though 
in the highest degree laudable, does not seem to offer much 
prospect of success. The other plan is to undersell them. 
This, however, cannot be done as long as European merchants 
continue “the barbarous and inhuman method of employing 
porters to carry loads.” Setting inhumanity aside, we must 





remember that the Europeans have only hired porters, while 
the Arabs employ slaves out of whom they get more work for 
no wages. If, however, the European— 

“Transports his goods by animal power, on the backs of 

elephants or buffaloes, or preferably in waggons hauled by these, 
he will without question succeed in securing all the ivory trade, 
because he will then be able to give more cloth for a tusk. 
But be it remembered that millions of natives in Central 
Africa demand cloth, but have no ivory wherewith to buy. The 
Arab accepts a slave from a poor man for the little cloth he wants; 
but what can the European accept in exchange? Produce will 
not pay the expense of freight to the coast, even by waggons 
drawn by elephants. Hides, tobacco, cotton, and coffee will be 
offered for sale in many parts, but will be found not worth the 
carriage Over a hundred miles. The one means which will alone 
succeed will be the construction of rough tramways to the great 
lakes and other centres of dense population. These, with branch 
tracks for elephant-waggons as feeders, will enable traders to 
exchange calico for country produce, and will effect the threefold 
purpose of supplanting the Arab entirely, of developing the 
resources of the country, and of promoting internal peace; for the 
natives will then busy themselves with growing whatever they 
can get a fair price for, instead of fighting with one anotiier as 
hitherto.” 
Mtesa said that “if he had only half-a-dozen white men to put 
his people into the way of producing articles for trade, he 
would soon put an end to slavery.” Another measure which 
Mackay thought indispensable was to stop the importation of 
arms and powder into Central Africa. 

We have no space to speak of Mackay’s great missionary 
scheme on what he called the cantilever system—a line of 
missionary stations which were to stretch out branches 
towards each other, and finally form a connected line from 
the coast to the interior—or to quote any of the interesting 
references to Emin Pasha which occur in his letters and 
diaries. We may mention, however, that Mackay, who for a 
considerable time was the only medium of communication 
between Emin and the outside world, had formed hopes of 
much more practical results than were ever achieved by the 
so-called “ Relief” expedition. Another interesting point he 
mentions is that all the Egyptian officers with Emin “were 
sent there originally as criminals. The Equator was the 
Botany Bay of Egypt.” In conclusion, it may be said that 
there is much interest in the book arising from Mackay’s own 
letters and statements. The task of the editor and biographer, 
however, has been done in a most unsatisfactory manner ; the 
arrangement is extremely faulty, and the want of a clear, 
connecting narrative frequently makes itself felt. But there 
is sufficient intrinsic value in the autobiographical portions to 
make up for the worst of editing. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MILES.* 


THE name of William Augustus Miles was barely known 
even to the historical student, save as the channel of com- 
munications between the Executive Council and the English 
Ministry before the outbreak of the Great War, until his son, 
Canon Miles, presented us with the selection from his corre- 
spondence contained in these volumes. The intrinsic interest 
and importance of many of the letters would have warranted 
an earlier publication; but it was only in his retirement, after 
more than half-a-century spent in the service of the Church, 
that the venerable Canon found time to undertake the task. 
It is not a little curious, as an instance of family longeviiy, 
that, writing in 1890, Canon Miles should be able to point to 
the fact that his own father visited America before the War 
of Independence, and actually set out on a visit to George 
Washington, then an unknown Virginian gentleman; that, 
after his return to Europe, he corresponded with men 
like Garrick so far back as 1778; and that his daughter, 
the Canon’s own half-sister, was educated at the famous 
Convent of Port-Royal before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. Seldom do two generations thus cover a period of 140 
years. 

The letters included in these volumes, which are only a 
selection from a much larger number, were written between 
the years 1789 and 1817, but several of an earlier date are to 
be found in the careful introduction supplied by the editor. 
Miles himself was a man of singularly wide acquaintance, both 
in England and on the Continent, and though his real part was 
by no means so important as he imagined, he is an interesting 
figure, and his correspondence throws much light on the 








* The Correspondence of William Augustus Miles on the French Revolution, 
1789-1817. Edited by the Rev. Charles Popham Miles, Hon. Canon of Durham, 
2vols. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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political undercurrents of his time. Being disappointed in 
his hopes of an Irish appointment when Lord Temple went to 
Treland in 1782, he settled abroad at Liége, for purposes of 
education and economy, and acted as an informal envoy at the 
Prince-Bishop’s court, where he witnessed the miniature 
revolution that formed the prelude of the greater upheaval in 
France. We next find him picking up information at Frank- 
fort and at the petty Courts on the Rhine, until in 1790 Pitt 
sent him to Paris to work at preventing France from taking 
part with Spain, under the provisions of the Family Compact, in 
the conflict that was threatening over Nootka Sound. In 
Paris, Miles was thoroughly in his element, made warm 
friends with Lafayette and his followers, fraternised with 
all parties, and on all occasions was liberal with his advice. 
He offered himself to see Marie Antoinette safe out of the 
country; and on the other hand was elected a member of the 
Jacobin Club, and instructed those novices in the art of govern- 
ment with much complacency, but doubtful success. Still, in 
spite of his weaknesses, he was a shrewd observer, looking at 
the Revolution with the eyes of Arthur Young, whom in 
other ways he resembled, rather than of Burke. Some of the 
predictions in his earlier letters so accurately fulfilled them- 
selves, as almost tosuggest a suspicion of subsequent touching- 
up. He was one of the first Englishmen to estimate rightly 
the strength of the rival forces, and to see which of them was 
destined to prevail. Accordingly he sought to cement an 
active alliance between France and England, that might 
have prevented Pillnitz and all the evils that followed 
the intervention of the allies. “Itold Mr. Pitt,” he subse- 
quently wrote, “that he could not stop the Revolution, 
but that with a little address he might guide it.” Hugh Elliot, 
who was in Paris at the time on a similar mission, took the 
same view, and Pitt seems to have entertained the idea for a 
time; but there were too many forces on the other side, the 
opposition of Burke and the King, the attitude of the rest of 
Europe, the growing violence of the Revolution, and the dread 
of the infection spreading to England. Pitt rejected the idea, 
both then and when Talleyrand went over to moot it again at 
the beginning of 1792. Yet, as Mr. Lecky has so clearly 
pointed out, an active alliance, and not the neutrality which 
Pitt so studiously observed, could alone have prevented us 
from drifting into war. Miles always believed that Pitt was 
prevented by the direct intervention of the King from adopting 
this policy, and that it would have averted most of the evils 
which followed. This kind of Alisonian speculation is nearly 
always idle, but it is certain that all the worst excesses of the 
Revolution were committed under the influence of panic 
engendered by the fear of invasion. Miles’s correspondence 
with Pitt himself, during his stay in Paris, is unfortunately 
missing. It would have enabled us to gauge better how far 
Pitt was ever disposed to entertain the idea of a French 
alliance. 

Miles came over to London in April, 1791, and Pitt did not 
allow him again to return to Paris. However, he kept up 
communication with his French friends, and those informal 
agents, Noel, Mourge, and Maret, used him as a medium of 
communication with the Government in the negotiations they 
were carrying on independently of Chauvelin in the closing 
months of 1792. These letters do not add much to the story 
as told by Ernouf and Lecky and Mr. Oscar Browning. There 
is, however, acurious detail about Maret’s last abortive mission 
after the execution of Louis XVI. on January 21st. To prepare 
the way, Maret wrote a long letter to Miles, declaring the 
willingness of the Executive Council to make concessions on 
some of the most vital points at issue. Armed with this, Miles 
went in search of Pitt on Sunday, January 13th, and thus 
describes what happened :— 

“The Cabinet was sitting when I arrived. Mr. Pitt came out, 
and received from me the despatch or exposé of Maret with great 
good-humour, and, of course, the marginal notes exactly as I had 
scribbled them. He took it into the Cabinet, and in about an hour 
he came out furious, freighted with the bile of the whole Cabinet, 
aggravated by that of Mr. Burke, who, although not in the 
Ministry, was present on that occasion. Would to God he had 
been asleep in the bosom of Abraham, for he has done us a world 
of mischief! Burke, I know, is highly enraged at me for what I 
have said against him. On handing back Maret’s despatch, which 
had been directed to me by order of Le Brun, the Minister ex- 
pressed his desire that I should no longer correspond with the 
French Executive Council on the subject of peace or war. On 
taking leave, I said: ‘Remember, Sir, if you go to war with 
France, you will ruin your country.’ I went away chagrined, and 
returned to Cleveland Row disconsolate and depressed.” 





Pitt and the Cabinet knew more than Miles, and had good 
reason to doubt the sincerity of the Executive Council. And 
even admitting that Le Brun and his agent Maret were them- 
selves sincere, there was even more doubt about their power 
to sway the Convention and get it to accept the necessary 
concessions in regard to the Scheldt and other immediate 
grounds of quarrel between the two countries. There was, 
however, a curious ill-fortune about these last efforts for 
peace. Maret, with his concession, arrived in London to find 
that Chauvelin had been ordered to quit the country on the 
execution of Louis, and the Convention answered by declaring 
war themselves. Le Brun did not manage to keep his head 
long, and Maret himself, better known by his later title of Duc 
de Bassano, was glad to get away on the pretext of a mission 
to Naples. 

Miles himself was intensely disappointed at the failure of 
his efforts, and at Pitt’s refusal to send him on asecret mission 
to Paris; but he did not cease corresponding, and collecting 
information, and pressing his advice as eagerly as ever on 
Ministers who were in no mood to take it. In fact, they asked 
him, through Charles Long, to discontinue his correspondence 
with the Continent, adding that the Cabinet were not with- 
out the best intelligence. Miles answered with some force 
that it did not appear from their measures, and if they acted 
on the intelligence they received, they were the worst-informed 
men in the Kingdom. Notwithstanding, Miles continued his 
correspondence, and his suggestions for supporting French 
risings, or negotiating for peace. After 1795, his letters get 
fewer for some years, and then we find him attached to the 
personal fortunes of Lord Moira, and looking for a diplomatic 
mission through that nobleman’s influence in 1807. On the 
fall of Napoleon, he went abroad, and renewed his relations 
with Lafayette and other promising Frenchmen, purposing to 
write a history of the Revolution; but he died in 1817, before 
getting far with the work. Canon Miles tells us that the 
present selection of letters has been almost entirely restricted 
to the affairs of the French Revolution, but that there are 
others relating to Parliamentary Reform, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the state of Ireland, and various other matters. These 
two volumes are already sufficiently bulky, but, considering 
the sources of information open to Miles, it might be well 
worth while to publish another miscellaneous volume. At 
least the correspondence should be calendered and preserved 
for the use of future historians. 





LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT.* 

London, Past and Present, is unquestionable the best book of 
reference in regard to the Metropolis which has ever been 
published. It is not a work to be read at large, or in an arm- 
chair ; but its pages are a repertory of information which can be 
easily and quickly obtained upon any subject connected with 
the capital. Since his volumes are primarily intended for 
reference, the author has wisely adopted the form of a dic- 
tionary, in which each entry is illustrated by a number of 
extracts from the chief works of authority in regard to the 
capital. Thus, if we look out a famous street or building, 
we find first a paragraph or two of general information in 
large print; and then, as a rule, one or two extracts from the 
writings of prominent authors, dealing with the subject of 
the entry. The result is exceedingly satisfactory, and enables 
any person who is amused by knowing what manner of people 
lived aforetime, and what events took place on the special spot 
of ground he inhabits, to satisfy his curiosity to the full. 
There are, of course, a certain number of interesting cir- 
cumstances and remarkable facts left out which ought to 
have found a place in London, Past and Present; but this is 
the fate of all such books. On the whole, however, the 
presence of the good things is much more conspicuous than 
their absence. 

The general introduction prefixed to the first volume contains 
a readable account of the city, divided under the heads of 
“ British London,” “ Roman London,” “Saxon London,” and 
“London from Norman Times to the Nineteenth Century.” 
The following, taken from tLe pages devoted to Saxon London, 
deserves quotation :— 

“‘ Middlesex and Surrey are two peculiar names, and they point 
to the fact that these two counties were peopled from the river and 


* London, Past and Present: its History, Associations, and Traditions. By 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Based upon the ‘* Handbook of London,”’ by the 
late Peter Cunningham, In3 vols, London: John Murray, 1991, 
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not from the neighbouring districts. The late Mr. J. R. Green 
affirmed that the Middlesaxons were an offshoot of the East 
Saxons, but if so, why did not they keep that name? They were 
surely not of enough importance to need a new name when they 
had one already! The truth would seem to be this. The East 
Saxons stopped at the Lea and the West Saxons at the Brent, 
leaving the district round London undisturbed. Possibly a 
distinct horde of Saxons coming up the Thames found the place 
unoccupied and settled there, obtaining the name of Middlesaxons. 
They were not of enough importance to form a kingdom of them- 
selves, and therefore in course of time, although governed by their 
own Aldermen, they came under the sway of the East Saxons and 
of the Mercians. The history of Surrey, or the South Ridge, 
appears to have been very similar. The name proves that it 
must have been peopled from the river, and that the newcomers 
extended as far as the hills in the south. If it had been peopled 
from Sussex or Kent, it is clearly improbable that they would 
style these hills the South Ridge. This district, like Middlesex 
on the opposite side of the Thames, was an independent settle- 
ment, having its own Aldermen ; although in the course of time 
it came successively under the sway of Kent and Sussex, and was 
finally subdued by Wessex. These Saxons most probably shunned 
the City and settled on various spots around it. Along the banks 
of the Thames are several small havens whose names remain 
to us, such as Rotherhithe, Lamhithe (Lambeth), Chelchith 
(Chelsea), and these seem to tell of this early settlement.” 


It is impossible to turn over the pages of London, 
Past and Present, without experiencing a strong sense of 
melancholy in regard to the many beautiful and stately 
houses that have from time to time been eaten up by 
the advance of London. Could the ring of Tudor, Eliza- 
bethan, and Jacobean mansions that once surrounded the 
capital have been preserved, the modern portions of the 
Metropolis would be far more interesting places to live in 
than they are at present. Imagine the effect of two or 
three houses as good as Holland House on the one hand, 
and Ham House on the other, still extant within the four- 
mile radius. Yet, but for the “improvements” made in the 
eighteenth century, we might have had a number of examples 
of both styles of architecture. The absence of any good town- 
house of the Charles II. period is specially annoying, con- 
sidering how many were extant till well into the eighteenth 
century. The best of all—Clarendon House—was, however, 
destroyed almost as soon as built. 1t is impossible to 
read the accounts of this magnificent pile, or to look 
at the plates representing it, often to be found in old- 
fashioned collections of engravings, without a deep pang of 
regret. The great Chancellor lavished his vast wealth upon 
embellishing it both inside and out, till it became a monument 
of the architectural and artistic skill of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. The following quotation from the entry 
in regard to Clarendon House to be found in London, Past and 
Present, is a good illustration of the compiler’s method :— 


“CLARENDON Hovss, Piccadilly, the town house of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, ‘the great Lord Chancellor of Human 
Nature.’ It stood on the north side of Piccadilly, exactly fronting 
St. James’s Palace. Charles lI. granted the ground, and Pratt, 
we are told by Evelyn, was the name of the architect. The date 
of the grant is June 13, 1664. The populace called it Dunkirk 
House, Holland House, and Tangier Hall. 

© August, 1664.—Over against St. James’s House the foundation 
laid, and a wall made that bounded eight acres of ground for the 
intended house builded by the Lord Chancellor. The stones that 
was intended to repair St. Paul’s Church, London, they were 
bought and this month brought from Paul’s to the place 
appointed to build this great house.—Rugge’s Diurnal, vol.i., p.117. 

* October 15, 1664.—After dinner, my Lord Chancellor and his 
lady carried me in their coach to see their palace (for he now 
lived at Worcester House, in y*® Strand) building at the upper 
end of St. James’s Streete, and to project the garden.—Evelyn. 


“ February 14, 1665-1666.—I took Mr. Hill to my Lord Chan- 
cellor’s new house that is building, and went, with trouble, up to 
the top of it, and there is the noblest prospect that ever I saw in 
my life, Greenwich being nothing to it; and in everything it is a 
beautiful house, and most strongly built in every respect ; and as 
if, as it hath, it had the Chancellor for its master.—Pepys. 

“Evelyn writes to Lord Cornbury, January 20, 1666, after a 
visit to ‘my Lord Chancellor’s new house, if it be not a solecism 
to give a palace so vulgar a name,’ to assure him that it far sur- 
passed his expectations. ‘I have never seen a nobler pile...... 
It is without hyperbole the best contrived, the most useful, grace- 
ful, and magnificent house in England...... Here is taste and 
use, solidity and beauty, most symmetrically combined together : 
seriously there is nothing abroad pleases me better; nothing at 
home approaches it.’ 

“But now that Clarendon House is finished, be pleased (if at 
least you dare) to let me know, whether my Lord Chancellor of 
England, who sayd it should cost him £20,000, or my Lord Orrery, 
who said it would cost him £40,000, was more in y® right.—Earl 
fn to Lord Clarendon, March 22, 1666 [7] (Lister, vol. iii., p. 
April 22, 1657.—To the Lord Chancellor’s house, the first time 








I have been therein; and it is very noble, and brave pictures of 
the ancient and present nobility.—Pepys. 

«« June 14, 1667.—Mr. Hater tells me that some rude people have 
been, as he hears, at my Lord Chancellor’s, where they have cut 
down the trees before his house, and broke his windows; and a 
gibbet either set up before or painted upon his gate, and these 
three words writ: ‘Three sights to be seen: Dunkirke, Tangier, 
and a barren Queene.’—Pepys. 

“ December 9, 1667.—To visit the late Lord Chancellor. I found 
him in his garden, at his new-built palace, sitting in his gowt 
wheelechayre, and seeing the gates setting up towards the north 
and the fields. He looked and spake very disconsolately. After 
some while deploring his condition to me, I took my leave. Next 
morning I heard he was gon.—Evelyn. 

“Lord Cornbury, the eldest son of the Chancellor, inhabited 
the house for some time :— 

* December 20, 1668.—I din’d with my Lord Cornbury at 

Clarendon House, now bravely furnish’d, especially with the 
pictures of most of our ancient and modern witts, poets, philo- 
sophers, famous and learned Englishmen ; which collection of the 
Chancellor’s I much commended, and gave his Lordship a cata- 
logue of more to be added.— Evelyn.” 
The pictures, it is interesting to remember, are in the posses- 
sion of the present Lord Clarendon. Among them is the 
only authentic portrait of the poet Fletcher. Unquestionably 
the building of Clarendon House tended to its master’s over- 
throw. Mr. Wheatley thus summarises the causes of com- 
plaint against the Chancellor, which were intensified by his 
“palace : ”— 

“Lord Dartmouth relates in his notes on Burnet that Clarendon 
House was chiefly furnished with cavaliers’ goods, brought thither 
for peace-offerings, and that within his own remembrance ‘ Earl 
Paulett was an humble petitioner to the sons of the Chancellor 
for leave to take a copy of his grandfather and grandmother’s 
pictures (whole lengths drawn by Vandyck) that had been 
plundered from Hinton St. George; which was obtained with 
great difficulty, because it was thought that copies might lessen 
the value of the originals.’ Clarendon, in his autobiography, 
admits the ‘ weakness and vanity’ he had exhibited in the erection 
of this house, and the ‘gust of envy’ which it drew upon him; 
while he attributes his fall more to the fact that he had built 
such a house than to any misdemeanour he was thought to have 
been guilty of. Lord Rochester (Clarendon’s second son) told 
Lord Dartmouth that when his father left England he ordered 
him to tell all his friends ‘ that if they could excuse the vanity and 
folly of the great house, he would undertake to answer for all the 
rest of his actions himself.’ There was much in the house to call 
up popular clamour against him. Part of it was built with stones 
designed, before the Civil War, for the repair of old St. Paul’s. 
He was said to have turned to a profane use what he had bought 
with a bribe. Old St. Paul’s supplied stones for the palace of 
another great minister of State; but Somerset stole, Clarendon 
bought.” i 


Clarendon House was pulled down in 1683.. Evelyn describes 
the scene of the demolition in his Diary, in pathetic terms. 

Another of the beautiful houses destroyed to make room for 
new streets was Marylebone Manor House. Built as a Royal 
residence in Tudor times, it existed as a boarding-school for 
many years, and was not finally demolished till 1791. The 
pictures show it to have been a stately structure of red brick, 
with acentral tower and wings surmounted by rows of gables. 
It stood somewhere at the top of Harley Street. Devon- 
shire Mews is believed to mark the exact spot. Another 
noble building which existed almost to within living memory 
was Bedford House, the town mansion of the Dukes of 
Bedford. It was built from the designs of a pupil of Inigo 
Jones, and was evidently a work of great architectural beauty. 
The following is the account of it furnished by London, Past 
and Present :— 


“Beprorp Hovsz, Bloomsbury, the town-house of the Dukes 
of Bedford, erected in the reign of Charles II., for Thomas 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, the Lord Treasurer, whose 
only daughter and beir married William Lord Russell, the patriot. 
The house was built on the site of the old manor house of the 
Blemunds, who gave their name to Bloomsbury. The first Earl 
of Southampton, Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, who obtained the 
manor in the reign of Henry VIII., died at this house, July 30, 
1550. Architects ascribe the new house to Inigo Jones, who died 
eight years before the Restoration. It may therefore possibly 
have been by his pupil Webb. The house occupied the whole 
north side of the present Bloomsbury Square, and the grounds 
extended northward so as to take in the southern portion of 
Russell Square...... The house was sold by auction, May 7, 1800, 
and there is an-absurd story that a casual dropper-in bought the 
whole of the furniture and pictures, including Thornhill’s copies 
of the cartoons (now in the Royal Academy), for the sum of 
£6,000. This is proved to be a mistake by the following quotation 
from the Annual Register :—‘ May 7, 1800.—The Duke of Bedford 
having disposed of the materials of Bedford House for £5 or 
£6,000, a sale of the furniture, pictures, etc., by Mr. Christie 
commenced this day, when the most crowded assemblage were 
eratified with a last view of this design of Inigo Jones, for the Earl 
of Southampton.’..... The house was immediately pulled down. 
‘I have a perfect recollection of its venerable grandeur, as I 
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surveyed it in the distance, shaded with the thick foliage of 
magnificent lime-trees. The fine verdant lawn extended a con- 
siderable distance between these, and was guarded by a deep 
ravine to the north, from the intrusive footsteps of the daring. 
Whilst in perfect safety were grazing various breeds of foreign 
and other sheep, which from their singular appearance excited the 
gaze and admiration of the curious.’—Dobie, History of Bloomsbury, 
1834, p. 176. ‘The wall before Bedford House, a wall of singular 
beauty and elegance which extended on the north side of Blooms- 
bury Square from east to west, and the gates of which were 
decorated with those lovely monsters, sphinxes, very finely carved 
in stone. Between this wall and the mansion was a spacious 
courtyard, far better harmonising with the rank of such a dwelling 
than the underground area and paltry railing of the fashionable 
residence of the present day. The house itself was a long, low, 
white edifice, kept, in the old Duke’s time, in the nicest state of 
good order, and admirably in unison with the snow-white livery 
of the family. It had noble apartments and a spacious garden, 
which opened to the fields; and the uninterrupted freedom of air, 
between this situation and the distant hills, gave it the advan- 
tages of an excellent town-house and a suburban villa.—L. M. 
Hawkins, Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opinions, 1824, vol. i., 
p. 52.” 

We had marked a number of other passages for quotation, 
but, unfortunately, space will not allow us to do more than 
print those which deal with the old London houses. The 
book will, we feel sure, supply no small amount of delight 
and entertainment to the thousands of Englishmen and 
Americans who love to combine their walks about London 


with a little judicious sight-seeing. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tonica. (George Allen.)—Few of the minor poets of our days 
have written more graceful and scholarly verses than the author 
of Ionica. There is much that is subtly refined in his lines, and 
much that is fitted to charm. They are the life-fruit of a mind 
richly stored, and of an ear familiar with the harmonies of earlier 
poets. The author does in a measure adorn whatever he touches, 
and yet we hesitate to say that there is any flower in his garden 
sweet enough to yield a lasting fragrance. Even a critic, how- 
ever, should occasionally write with diffidence; and when on 
closing this volume he is conscious of still listening to its music, 
he will acknowledge that in some measure at least the author has 
the poet’s gift of song. How otherwise could he have written 
stanzas like the following ?— 

**Oh, earlier shall the rosebuds blow, 

In after-years, those happier years, 

And children weep, when we lie low, 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears. 

Oh, true shall boyish laughter ring, 
Like tinkling chimes, in kinder times ! 

And merrier shall the maiden sing ; 
And I not there, and I not there.”’ 


The poetry based on personal feeling is sure to go back to the 
days that are no more, and these verses abound with echoes 
from the past. In one of his lyrics, the poet, like Denham, 
invokes the Thames :— 


‘Oh Thames! my memories bloom with all thy flowers, 
Thy kindness sighs to me from every tree; 
Farewell! I thank thee for the frolic hours : 
I bid thee, whilst thou flowest, speak of me.” 





In a charming essay, Charles Lamb expresses a very human 
feeling when he acknowledges an “intolerable disinclination to 
dying.” ‘Iam in love,” he writes, “with this green earth; the 
face of town and country ; the unspeakable rural solitudes and the 
sweet security of streets. I would set up my tabernacle here. 
sons see My household gods plant a terribly fixed foot, and are 
not rooted up without blood. They do not willingly seek 
Lavinian shores. A new state of being staggers me.” “ Mim- 
nermus in Church” contains a similar confession of mundane 
satisfaction :— 
You promise heavens free from strife, 
ure truth, and perfect change of will; 
But sweet, sweet is this human life, 
So sweet, I fain would breathe it still; 
Your chilly stars I can forego : 
This warm, kind world is all I know. 
You say there is no substance here, 
One great reality above; 
Back from that void I shrink in fear, 
And child-like hide myself in love : 
Show me what angels feel. Till then, 
I cling, a mere weak man, to men.”’ 
The writer’s scholarship is used without a taint of pedantry, 
and if in his verses we are occasionally reminded of Lord Tenny- 
son and Mr. Matthew Arnold, the reminiscence is not unpleasing. 


Southern War Songs. Collected by W. L. Fagan. Illustrated. 
(Richardson, New York. Sold by Kegan Paul and Co.)—These 
songs, more than two hundred in number, are varied in character, 
and, it need scarcely be said, varied in quality. To fight tothe death 
for freedom, and to hurl proud defiance at the foe; never to submit, 
but to die or conquer,—these are the proud sentiments of poets 


whose imagery is sometimes more forcible than discriminating. 
The land of the South is the home of freedom, and also of 
“happy slaves,” with a “marked distinction” between them 
and their masters. Never will this land submit to a tyrant’s 
pollution, and the flapping folds of the Southern flag floating in the 
gale shall make the foeman tremble. The vandal hordes, fitting 
food for vultures, must be driven back, for how can freemen 
brook a union with the Northern Thugs ?— 


‘What! union with a race ignoring 
The charter of our nation’s birth ? 
Union with bastard slaves adoring 
The fiend that chains them to the earth ? 
No! we reply in tones of thunder, 
No! our staunch hills fling back the sound— 
No! our hoarse cannon echo round— 
No! evermore remain asunder !’’ 


This stanza fairly represents the spirit of Southern patriotism, 
and much of the verse it called forth; but there are poems also 
written in a simpler and higher strain, poems strong with passion 
but restrained in feeling. All that makes life dear was at stake, 
in the judgment of the writers, and firm are the expressions of 
resolve to reject all compromise. Some of the most pathetic and 
heroic of these songs are from the pens of women; and Miss 
Mollie Moore, Miss Maria Jones, and Miss Grason, write in a 
strain that must have been highly effective in the intense 
excitement of those days. To appreciate such verse, it is necessary 
for the reader to be inspired for the moment by the feeling of the 
writers. Patriotic songs, with their hot denunciations of the 
foe, sound hollow if listened to without sympathy, and a largo 
measure of this sympathy is needed when such songs are read in 
the light supplied by thirty years of history. The later poems, 
which bewail a lost cause, are written in a dignified tone; but 
one of them, a nigger song, expresses probably, in a rough way, 
the bitter feeling of a large number of the Confederates in the 
hour of defeat :— 
“T hates the Yankee nation, 
And everything they do; 
I hates the Declaration 
Of Independence too. 
I hates the glorious Union— 
*Tis dripping with our blood ; 
I hates their striped banner, 
I fit it all I could. 
Three hundred thousand Yankees 
Is stiff in Southern dust ; 
We got three hundred thousand 
Before they conquered us; 
They died of Southern fever, 
And Southern steel and shot : 
I wish they was three million, 
Instead of what we got. 
I can’t take up my musket 
And fight ’em now no more, 
Bat I ain’t a-going to love ’em 
Now, that is sartin’ sure; 
And I don’t want no pardon 
For what I was and am ; 
I won’t be reconstructed, 
And I don’t care a damn.” 

Body, Parentage, and Character in History: Notes on the Tudor 
Period. By Furneaux Jordan, F.R.0.S. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co.)—Whether the writer’s conclusions be accepted 
or not, this little book treats of an interesting subject; more in- 
teresting in the sixteenth century than to-day, because, of course, 
as the direct influence of Sovereigus becomes less important, so 
their physical peculiarities have less influence on the world around 
them. No history of the sixteenth century in this country can 
be complete which does not deal largely with the characters of 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and Mary, Queen of Scots; and as what 
a man or woman does is acknowledged to depend largely upon his 
or her physical conformation, and that again upon inherited ten- 
dencies, this is not mere idle speculation. The unfortunate part 
of it all is, that the physiologist has to begin where the historian 
leaves off. He has to take for granted the ordinary occurrences of 
a monarch’s reign, and make the actions harmonise with his 
theories as best he can. Mr. Jordan feels this difficulty, it is 
clear; but to our mind, he has not got quite at the right Henry 
yet. We do not think, for instance, that the readiness with which 
the people backed Henry up was entirely due to their perception 
that he was a man of a different stamp from that which tradition 
records. Personal loyalty to the Sovereign, irrespective of his 
character, was a stronger factor in the Tudor times than in ours, 
and so was downright fear. Again, Mr. Jordan has to show that 
Henry was not lustful, which is not easy, if his mistresses and the 
general depravity of his Court be taken into account, as well as his 
wives; and he also has to show, which is less difficult, that his 
cruelty was of the passionless type. ‘In the active temperament,” 
says Mr. Jordan, “the intellectual faculties are disproportionately 
strong—the passions are feebler and lag behind; in the reflective 
temperament the passions are the stronger in proportion to the 
mental powers.” Henry’s temperament, then, has to be shown to 
belong to the former class, as has Elizabeth’s ; Mary’s, to the latter. 
While, however, in respect to Henry, we may not entirely accept the 
estimate here given, there is much that is suggestive in what is 





said about him,—for instance, that Edward IV.’s selfishness 
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drifted rather to self-indulgence, while Henry’s took the form of 
self-importance. It is, then, rather in the times than the method 
that the difficulty of such inquiries arises; apply the method to 
the Georgian epoch, and the ground will be firm enough. Still, 
the reflex action of such speculations upon historical work cannot 
fail to be helpful. 


The Quiet Mrs. Fleming. By Richard Pryce. (Methuen.)— 
“Mrs. Fleming” is an ex-lady’s-maid whose husband commits a 
jewel-robbery. She hides him in a way which certainly does not 
commend itself to our notions of probability, dyes her hair, and 
plays the lady with indifferent success. How the thing is dis- 
covered, and what comes to him and to her, and by what instru- 
mentality, the reader may discover for himself, if he will. The 
tale is pleasantly written, but scarcely as well constructed as it 
might be.-——A Diplomat’s Diary. By JulienGordon. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—A German diplomatist is sent to manage some affairs 
of importance in St. Petersburg. He gives some sketches of the 
people and their manners; but his story is chiefly concerned with 
his relations with Madame Nathalie, a danseuse of indifferent or 
worse than indifferent character, and an American widow who, 
without meriting the same description, is scarcely what a man 
would wish his own sister to be. The German decidedly repulses 
the danseuse’s advances, and makes, it would seem, great way with 
the widow, only to find that she thinks herself bound to an old 
lover in the States.. It is an unsatisfactory book, though written 
with much cleverness. 


We may mention together A Service Book for Church and School, 
edited for the Sunday School Union by George S. Barrett, B.A., 
assisted in the Music by Joseph Booth (Sunday School Union) ; 
An Order of Service for Children, with Music, by B. P. Bouverie, M.A. 
(Skeffington), commended by the Bishop of Salisbury; and The 
Children’s Year, by C. H. Woodruff, B.C.L. (Longmans), “ Verses 
for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the year,” adapted for 
the use of children. This also comes with episcopal recommendation, 
having a very brief introduction by the Bishop of Southwell. In 
Devotional Books, &c., we have:—Devotional Services for Public 
Worship, prepared by the Rev. John Hunter, “fourth edition ” 
(Maclehose and Co.) ; In Covenant with God, a Book of Instruction 
for Confirmation, by the Rev. the Hon. Augustus Legge (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.); Instructions on Confirmation, by 
Nathaniel Keymer, M.A. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) ; Instructions 
on the Creed, by C. Thayne (same publishers) ; Sidelights on Revela- 
tion, by the Rev. John C. Blissard, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.); and The School of Calvary, by the Rev. G. Body (Long- 
mans). 

A Maiden Fair to See. By F. C. Philips and C. J. Wills. 
(Trischler and Co.)—This is a pretty story, but scarcely such as 
would require, one would imagine, the combined efforts of two 
authors. We hear something about the habits of Temple laun- 
dresses, about artist-life, about patrons and picture-dealers, 
about life in a surgery; there is a plot of the least intricate kind 
that could be; and there are some agreeable pictures. Altogether 
we have a book from which no one can get any harm, and every 
one who retains a moderately unsophisticated palate some enter- 
tainment. We do not know why poor Fairholme is turned into a 
gambler. Men at his age, who have hitherto shown no tendency 
of that kind, do not, we fancy, fall victims to the passion in such a 
way. But possibly one of the joint authors was anxious to preach 
a little sermon against baccarat. If you must gamble, say 
Messrs. Philips and Wills, go to Monte Carlo. There is some- 
thing in that. Still, at Monte Carlo you are bound to lose in the 
end; whereas in private play, where all can take the bank in 
turn, the chances are equal. With the censure of the virtuous 
people who denounce gambling, and enjoy the conveniences 
furnished out of gambling profits, we heartily agree. There is a 
total misconception of Kant’s philosophical position in: “He 
was one of those people who used to say: ‘ There is no God, and 
Kant is his prophet.’” Surely Hegel or Auguste Comte must be 
meant ? 





Meissonier: Etchings and Engravings. (J. 8. Virtue.)—Messrs. 
Virtue have republished in this volume, from the Art Journal, we 
presume, twelve of the best-known pictures of this artist, rendered 
by etching, by engraving, or by photogravure. (There are five 
etchings, four of them by M. Rajon, the fifth by Mons. C. H. 
Toussaint, four engravings, and three photogravures.) Among 
the pictures given are “ La Rixe,” “1814,” and “The Cuirassiers, 
1805,” all of them photogravures. “The Smoker” and “The 
Reader” come next, we are inclined to think, in excellence, 
though, indeed, it is very hard to make anything like an order of 
merit in such work as Meissonier’s. Individual tastes and pre- 
possessions must be left to determine, when the artistic quality is 
so level. But one seems to feel, as one looks at the supremely 
easy attitude of the smoker, the very soothing quality of the pipe; 





while we know that the book in which the reader is absorbed is 
notably interesting. Each picture is accompanied by a short 
description and criticism. 

Balzac. By Frederick Wedmore. (Walter Scott.)—This volume 
is one of the “Great Writers” series. All books of the kind are, 
it may be said, intended rather for those who know the writer 
treated of than for those who know him not. This is peculiarly 
true of Balzac. The book is often subtly critical, but its allusive 
style is somewhat tantalising. A reader does not really get to know 
what sort of writer Balzac was from studying it. Possibly it is not 
intended that he should. Rather it is Mr. Wedmore’s purpose to 
send such a reader to Balzac himself. There can be little doubt 
that any one so sent would come back and appreciate more highly 
the merit of his guide. We do not whoily agree with Mr. Wed- 
more’s estimates, or with his way of looking at literature and 
morals, but that he is a profound student of Balzac cannot be 
doubted. An appendix gives a list of the great novelist’s works. 
Considering that he died before completing his tifty-second year, 
the quantity that he produced is quite amazing. 

Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. From the French of 
N. L. 8S. Carnot. Edited by B. H. Thurston. (Macmillan.)— 
The editor, who is Director of one of the Colleges in Cornell 
University, and who is distinguished by a degree hitherto un- 
known to us, “Dr. Engineering,” publishes this treatise on 
account of the value which it undoubtedly possesses as a factor in 
the development of thermo-dynamics. The engineer will not get 
practical hints from Carnot’s treatise, but to the student of mental 
history it is profoundly interesting. Sadi Carnot (the President 
of the French Republic is his nephew) was born in 1796, and died 
in 1832 of cholera. 

The New World of Central Africa. By Mrs. H. Grattan-Guinness. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mrs. Grattan-Guinness devotes the 
first part of her book to an account of various African matters, 
among them Stanley’s. expedition of 1874-76, the foundation of 
the Free State, and the Berlin Conference. A chapter is devoted 
to the Portuguese, who, indeed, are pronounced by the unanimous 
voice of all who know Africa to be absolutely unfit to exercise any 
sovereignty over African soil. The slave-trade and the drink- 
trade are then dealt with, and, finally, we have a chapter on “The 
Present Condition of the New World.” Sections ii. and iii. of the 
volume are devoted to a history of twelve years’ work of the 
“ Livingstone Inland Mission ” on the Congo. This is an interesting 
book, which will not fail, we hope, to promote the cause for which 
the brave men whose labours Mrs. Grattan-Guinness records have 
done and suffered so much. 

A Life’s Reminiscences of Scotland Yard. By Andrew Lansdowne. 
(The Leadenhall Press.)}—These are genuine recollections, not 
dressed up, as many detective stories are, to suit the popular 
taste. But they are not the less genuinely interesting, and even 
exciting, for that. “The Human Bird’s Claw” is particularly 
good; while we have a curious instance of the untrustworthiness 
of evidence in “The Red-Handled Trunk.” Some jewellery, it 
was believed, had been stolen en route. It had been put into a 
trunk which, to distinguish it, had had some red stuff put round 
the handles. The servants were cross-examined about the missing 
trunk. All had seen it put into the train; yet at the other end it 
was missing. Finally, it turned out that it had never been sent 
at all! Not the least interesting of the chapters is the first, in 
which some of the detectives of fiction are identified with their 
originals, and the second, “ Old Scotland Yard.” 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Edited by F. G. Kenyon, 
M.A. (Printed for the Trustees of the British Museum.)—It is 
scarcely necessary to tell again the story of the discovery of the 
Aristotle papyrus. What the public has been permitted to hear 
—some important details of place, &c., have been judiciously kept 
secret—is very simple. On the back of some papyrus rolls, which 
had been originally used for a farm-bailiff’s accounts, was written 
this account of the Athenian Constitution, a well-known work 
from which many quotations were already known to scholars. 
The manuscript was not perfect, but it contained just about the 
right proportion of these quotations. On the whole, the evidence, 
internal and external, was pronounced by experts to be in favour 
of its authenticity. Whether it was written by Aristotle himself 
is another matter. Indeed, there is some doubt about other of 
the Aristotelian writings, which, in places at least, have the 
appearance of being put together from pupils’ notes. The style 
is somewhat of a stumbling-block, but perhaps it suits Cicero’s well- 
known description of Aristotle’s style as sweet and flowing, better 
than the somewhat bald diction of the “Ethics ” and “ Politics.” 
The contents are interesting, and though they upset some 
preconceived notions and favourite conjectures about Athenian 
politics, do not very much disturb accepted history. We learn 
something new about Draco and about Themistocles, the former 
being certainly raised in our estimation, the latter remaining 
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much where he was, a somewhat rus¢ statesman. It was at first 
announced that sixty additional verses by Solon had been dis- 
covered; but, as a matter of fact, nearly all the quotations from 
the poet-statesman had been anticipated by others. The abso- 
lutely new lines are not more than six or seven in number, and 
these contain nothing remarkable.——The Trustees of the Museum 
have also caused to be published A Fac-simile of Papyrus CXXXL., 
which contains the treatise above spoken of. It has been repro- 
duced under the care of Mr. Edward Scott, Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts, and contains twenty-one folio plates, with a twenty-second 
plate that gives a specimen of the farm accounts written on the 
right side of the papyrus. This papyrus consists of four rolls, the 
first and fourth being written in semi-cursives, possibly by the 
same hand, the second in uncials, and the third in semi-cursives 
again. The accounts are dated the “ eleventh” year of Vespasian. 
Asthis Emperor reigned from July 1st, 69 (when he was proclaimed 
at Alexandria), to June 24th, 79 (the day of his death), this means 
some time after January lst of the latter year (the years of the 
reign being reckoned from that day, and part counting asa whole). 
The writing of the treatise cannot be much later. The fac-simile 
furnishes a very interesting exercise in the science of paleography ; 
but not an exercise for a beginner, for it is distinctly difficult. 
There is plenty of scope, also, for the ingenuity of conjecture. Of 
what has been already done in this way, the student will find a 
very interesting and complete account in the Classical Review 
for March (D. Nutt). The Trustees of the Museum have 
deserved well of the commonwealth of Letters for giving it in 
this very handsome volume. 

Racing Reminiscences and Experiences of the Turf. By Sir G. 
Chetwynd, Bart. (Longmans and Co.)—The author, as far as 
twenty and odd years of racing records could be made interesting, 
has made them so. One race is very much like another on paper ; 
but Sir George has succeeded, with the aid of Mr. Watson, in 
making these racing repetitions fairly interesting, and, in one 
sense, of some permanent interest, as recording a number of 
important races and incidents peculiar to them. It gives us, too, 
considerable insight into the business of owning a stud and running 
the horses in it. Sir George has made a business of horse-racing, 
and, indeed, speaks all through his book in a very businesslike 
tone, which becomes rather monotonous; and he is one of the few 
owners who have made money on the turf. There are a 
few humorous stories, but they are decidedly good, though in 
one sense the humour depends upon the inferior morality 
of the subjects; still, they are typical of the class they 
refer to. It will grieve some to think that ‘Ormonde’ could 
have been beaten, had Sir George chosen to run a certain 
horse; for, he says, considering the weights and the form, 
by not running it he saved the great horse’s unbeaten record. 
Let us hope that it was not so. Even an authority like the 
author may have miscalculated ‘Ormonde’s’ reserve of “go.” 
There is some sound advice as to the formation of a stable, which 
we would recommend to those determined to race on their own 
account. On the subject of betting, the author remarks that for 
dignitaries to denounce betting, and play whist for sixpenny 
points, is to do practically the same thing as newspapers when 
they denounce it and publish the latest odds at the same time. 
This is surely absurd. He also quotes the Spectator as giving a 
“gemi-defence ” of “an occasional flutter ;” and here, again, 
he is inaccurate. No one can with any reason compare playing 
whist for sixpenny points to betting; as well might one compare 
cards to horses, a comparison which would only hold good if the 
cards could change their colour and their value. But perhaps 
the most serious mistake in these readable volumes, for the reading 
certainly gives the minimum of trouble, is the addition of the 
Report of the Arbitration to the second volume. It was not 
necessary, and need not form part of the writer’s reminiscences. 
The merit of the style we doubtless owe to Mr. Watson, for when 
Sir George does speak, we get a sentence like,—“ Here too, thus 
early in, at the very beginning indeed of, my brief career, I had 
my first experience of being welshed.” 


Turf Celebrities I Have Known. By W. Day. (F. White and Co.) 
—‘Gossip about Gamblers” would have been nearer the mark 
than Turf Celebrities as a title for the latest production of Mr. W. 
Day’s now prolific pen. Of the characters with whom he deals— 
not by any means too charitably—a considerable proportion were 
neither celebrities on the turf, nor worth remembering, now that, 
as is the case with most of them, they are under it. Of what 
possible interest to anybody but themselves could be the plating 
propensities of Messrs. Genge, Hayter, Whielden, “ P. R.,” Fitz- 
Oldaker, Murphy, or Waite? Mr. C. Shewing, though he did 
win the Derby, was, if we may trust his biographer, a 
disagreeable bookmaker who probably took to owning horses 
just as the hell-keepers of old, thoroughly cognisant as they 
were of the “pull of the tables,’ and its inevitable conse- 





quences, could not resist wooing fortune at each other’s estab- 
lishments. Lord Howe, Lord Rivers, Sir W. Codrington, and 
Colonel Napier Sturt were popular members of society, but hardly 
men of mark in the racing world. This description, in fact, would 
apply only to Lord Stamford, Lord Ribblesdale, Mr. Merry, and 
Admiral Rous, out of the present gallery of celebrities ; and of these 
four, Lord Ribblesdale alone is clearly identified with Mr. Day’s 
stable, while Admiral Rous never trained a single animal with 
him. The last chapter, which narrates at length Mr. Day’s 
squabble with Mr. Keene, the owner of ‘Foxhall,’ and with Mr. 
Keene’s friends, is even duller than the rest of the book, and the 
author gets himself a little mixed in his righteous indignation 
against the folly of backing ‘ Don Fulano’ for the Cambridgeshire, 
which is denounced in the following remarkable sentence :— 
“Everything warned them against doing such a ridiculous, fatal, 
and suicidal act for themselves and their friends.” Mr. Day’s 
repeated literary efforts should at least have enlarged his know- 
ledge to the extent of his becoming aware that, though you may 
kill yourself or your friend, yet that the latter is invariably a 
homicidal, though the former may be a suicidal act. 


Wife or Slave? By Mrs. Albert £. Bradshaw. (Henry and Co.) 
—This is a rather effective sensational story of a well-known kind, 
although in it the correct answer to the question involved in the 
title too speedily appears. Lady Laura St. Kestor is unques- 
tionably the slave, though nominally the wife, of Sir Hardress St. 
Kestor. Then the “purpose” of the book may too easily be 
gathered from’the answer which Mary Haldane, a “ plain, homely 
little woman,” but the good fairy of the story, gives to Ashley Dallas 
when she is asked in marriage by him :—“ Before I resign myself 
and my freedom into your keeping, my liege lord, I must impose 
one condition upon you. Will you promise to exert all your power 
and influence either directly or indirectly to obtain an entire 
abrogation or amendment of the law which has caused us all so 
much suffering,—not on our own account alone, butfor the sake of 
every woman, wife, and mother in the land?” Apart from the 
righteousness—or the reverse—of the laws which regulate the 
relations between husbands and wives and parents and children, 
there are strong characters and incidents in Wife or Slave? Thus, 
Miss Fairbairn, with her bold and decidedly sensuous dusky 
beauty, is a good foil to Lady St. Kestor, although Mrs. Bradshaw 
need hardly have gone so far as to make her a murderess in intent. 
The vicious husband is a trifle too brutal, and the man whom he 
affects to regard as his wife’s lover is too much of a phantom alto- 
gether. The conspiracy, however, in which the “plain, homely 
little woman” plays the leading part, and which has for its object 
the rescue of her friend Lady St. Kestor from her enemies, is in all 
respects skilfully managed. 

The Curate of Rigg. By “W. H. H.” (Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, and Welsh.)—The author of this book assures the public 
almost passionately that it “is not a novel, it is a History—a 
sketch of Reai Life,” and that “the actors are real; all of them 
lived; most of them live now.” It professes, indeed, to be an 
account of the persecution and ruin of a worthy and able curate 
by a scoundrelly churchwarden, who is represented as having been 
aided and abetted by the culpable weakness of the curate’s 
superiors. Whether the state of things in the parish of Rigg 
was actually as is here represented, we have absolutely no means 
of judging. All that we can say is, that Jenkins, the curate’s 
merciless persecutor, is a very powerful sketch. We should also 
have said that, looked upon simply as a story, The Curate of Rigg 
was a very good one, had there not been too many digressions in it. 

Was He Mad? By Victor R. (Routledge.)—This is a bold 
attempt to get at the back of the North wind in the way of 
sensational fiction. The “he” the question of whose madness is 
asked but not conclusively answered in this little book, is described 
in the last page as ‘“‘a queer, three-cornered chap, not a straight 
line in his composition.” His name is Mr. Brunt, he is a doctor’s 
assistant in a rural district, and he claims the earldom and estates 
of Myddlewycke. In asserting this claim, he is regarded as a lunatic 
by another and almost painfully sane doctor of the name of Gal- 
braith. It turns out, however, that poor Brunt, although he 
behaves eccentrically all throughout this story, is right upon the 
main point, that he is the heir of the earldom, and that—here 
the climax of absurdity is reached—Galbraith is the next heir! 
Add to the other queer characters in the story a lady-dipsomaniac, 
and include among the strange incidents a homicide which is not 
a murder, and even the blasé reader of novels of the “shocker” 
class will be forced to admit that Was He Mad? bears the palm 
for improbability. It is, however, undeniably clever and readable. 

The Cruise of the ‘ Dunottar Castle.’ By W. Scott Dalgleish. 
(Constable, Edinburgh.)—There is just the suggestion of an 
advertisement of the “ puffing” order about this book. The 
‘Dunottar Castle’ is a ship built for the Castle Company, of which 
Sir Donald Currie is the head, and is now engaged in the South 
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African Mail Service. After being launched, and before proceed- 
ing to take its place in the service for which it was built, it took a 
trip round Scotland, beginning with Greenock and ending with 
Leith. This little book describes the trip, which, of course, lasted 
only for a few days, but which would appear to have been a very 
pleasant one. Mr. Dalgleish, who was one of Sir Donald Currie’s 
guests, is by no means a brilliant writer, but he has some capacity 
for literary photography, and he is aided by two presumably 
amateur artists who were on board. This book is, therefore, very 
well illustrated, and the only fault we have to find with it consists 
in the fact that it contains too many allusions written in a spirit 
almost of butler’s-pantry loyalty to Sir Donald Currie, who is 
on one occasion described as “the genial and courteous host of 
our palatial house-boat.” 


Too Apt a Pupil. By Robert Cleland. (Blackwood.)—In point 
of style, this clever but somewhat unequal novel is a distinct 
advance upon its author’s previous work, “ Barbara Allan.” The 
plot is daring, but it is admirably sustained. It was the boldest 
of strokes to introduce into the life of a Scotch country-house a 
family like the Cranstouns—such a family as one would expect to 
find in Mrs. Oliphant’s portrait-gallery—a thorough-paced adven- 
turess like Assunta, who, not content with marrying into that 
family, seems to have helped to murder her first husband, very nearly 
murders her second, and, indeed, conducts herself generally like 
Brinvilliers and Becky Sharp rolled into one. Assunta is, indeed, 
too much of a bad woman. One can conceive of her trying to get 
rid of an inconvenient second husband, and of her seeking to pass 
off the son of Delavole as the son of Archie Cranstoun; but it is 
hardly possible to conceive of her taking her own misdeeds, 
especially after they have been found out, so coolly. There is, 
however, a great deal of power of various kinds, and particularly 
of character-description, in Too Apt a Pupil. It is plain, from his 
portraits of the Cranstoun household, that Mr. Cleland knows 
Scotch spinsterhood of the socially “better” sort very well. 
Delavole, especially when he gets into a repentant frame of mind, 
and the queer American dancer and adventuress whom Assunta’s 
—and Delavole’s—son Eustace falls in love with, are almost per- 
fectly drawn. Too Apt a Pupil is the work of an ambitious and 
painstaking writer. If his ambition is not quite gratified in this 
work, it will be in course of time. 


Winchester Meads. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley and Co.)— 
This is a very meritorious, and cn the whole successful, attempt 
by a now experienced writer to reproduce Winchester in the times 
of the good but obstinate Bishop Ken. It begins, indeed, in the 
now too familiar style :—‘“It was on Easter Even, 1672, that a 
traveller was approaching the Hospital of St. Cross, near Win- 
chester, from Southampton. He was on foot, and his cloak was 
travel-worn and stained with the April showers that had swept 
over the country at intervals during the day.” But there is, 
happily, very little of this kind of writing, and the author very 
quickly settles down to her work, which is the reproduction, 
alike in its ecclesiastical and in its philanthropic aspects, of 
Winchester as it was, more or less, during the days of Charles II., 
James II., and William III. The canvas is not too crowded 
with historical figures; among those introduced is Nell Gwynne, 
whois very cleverly sketched, although perhaps her good nature— 
as distinguished from feminine vivacity—has scarcely full justice 
done to it. Ken is, of course, the true centre of the book, and 
his patient, almost pig-headed Christian stoicism pervades it. One 
feels inclined to wish that Ken had been a little more of the 
man of the world, even although he had been a little less of the 
saint. The minor characters are well drawn, and the truly sweet 
love-story of Judith and Quentin Lilburn seems in no sense an 
intrusion even on a cathedral close. The writer of Winchester Meads 
has done much good work—of a kind, too, that is not perhaps 
sufficiently appreciated—but nothing daintier than this. 


Short Sixes. By H.C. Bunner. (Brentano’s.)—Only one fault is 
to be found with this collection of short laughable stories by one 
of the most genuine of living American humourists. It is rather 
a poor conceit to represent these or, indeed, any stories, as being 
specially fitted for reading by candle-light. There is nothing 
hurried or unfinished about them, whether they be regarded 
merely as stories, or as pictures of the American life of to-day. 
Even although Mr. Bunner occasionally reminds us of “Mark 
Twain” and also of Mr. Bret Harte, he has a quite independent 
and distinctive humour of his own,—a humour which may with- 
out any exaggeration be described as the rose in the button-hole 
of New England Puritanism. The oddities of the life on which 
that Puritanism has held its strong hand have evidently 
proved an overpowering attraction for his imagination. But 
although some of them are here photographed, none are 
caricatured, much less derided. The bulk of the stories 
also, although comic, leave after perusal a pleasant taste 





in the mouth. Such, for example, is “ Zenobia’s Fidelity,” 
which illustrates the too demonstrative attachment of a circus 
elephant to the man who has been the means of preventing its 
death from roasting. Mr. Bunner, too, can be effectively sarcastic 
when necessary, as in “ The Two Churches of Quawket,” in which 
clerical sycophancy finds its own punishment; and he can depict 
feminine archness of the better sort, as in “ A Sisterly Scheme.” 
But we have no space to do justice to all the merits of this book. 
It must suffice to say that it is one of the cleverest—and, it is 
only fair to add, one of the most prettily illustrated—books illus- 
trative of American or any other humour that have been published 
for a long time. 

The Golden Lake. By W. Carlton Dawe. (Trischler.)—This is, 
all things considered, one of the best of the many books for the 
writing and publication of which the success of Mr. Rider 
Haggard is mainly responsible. It is the “ marvellous history of 
a journey through the great lone land of Australia,’—a journey 
which is undertaken by two cousins to find a golden lake and an 
English girl, simply because a curious old servant of one of 
them has bequeathed a marvellous story to his master. The 
Golden Lake is nearly as full of combats and privations, and savage 
and treacherous priests, and the usual personages and para- 
phernalia of sensation, as “ King Solomon’s Mines” itself. It is per- 
haps also quite unnecessary to add that, in the very nick of time, a 
volcano bursts into eruption to save those who should be saved, 
and “remove” those who ought to be “removed.” There is cer- 
tainly no lack of “ go” about the book, and the verse into which 
the author breaks is almost, if not altogether, up to the Rider 
Haggard level. The type in which this book is printed is, how- 
ever, rather too small for agreeable reading. 

Polly Mountemple. By Charles Hollis. (Eden, Remington, and 
Co.)—This is described as a fin de siécle story of the stage. If it 
is, so much the worse either for the stage or for fin de siécle. It is 
full of alcohol and vulgarity, chiefly of the music-hall type, and 
the young woman who is as much of a heroine as it can boast of, 
is an underbred, mercenary creature who allows a young man 
belonging to the “‘ upper circles” to fall in love with her, mainly 
that she may make money out of him, and so not come empty- 
handed to the man she does care for,—at least, as much as she can 
care for any one but herself. The author of Polly Mountemple 
makes desperate efforts to be smart, but fails. Probably, however, 
he would succeed better if he would attempt some pleasanter walk 
of fiction than the one he has here chosen. 


Dramatic Sketches. By J. A. Wheatley. (W. H. Allen.)—Most 
readers of the six plays which constitute this volume will be 
agreeably disappointed with them. Most dramatic literature is a 
failure, and Mr. Wheatley hardly appears at first sight to reassure 
the adventurous by his prefatory statement that his plays “ were, 
with one exception, written and successfully performed for the 
benefit of the various public institutions connected with the 
author’s native city of Carlisle.” But after reading a few pages 
of Joe the Buits, the reader will admit that Mr. Wheatley 
was justified in republishing his sketches. He is not, it is 
true, a Gilbert. But he knows a good deal about human 
character, especially as it is found in the North of England and 
the South of Scotland; and he is familiar with the dialects of both 
districts, as is amply demonstrated not only by Joe the Buits, to 
which allusion has already been made, but by Faith, in which 
there figures a waiter with the too vulgarly Scotch name of 
Jock McTavish. Mr. Wheatley takes a pleasant, superficial 
Jerroldian view of human life, and if there is nothing in his 
plays of the “profundity” affected (and defamed) by every 
theatrical charlatan, there is in them a great deal that is bright 
and wholesome. He would be well advised, however, not to 
attempt anything too serious in the way of playwright work. 
His last “ sketch” in this volume is the most elaborate ; but it is 
also the poorest. 


Booxs ReEcEIveD.—Vincigliata and Maiano, by Leader Scott (T. 
Fisher Unwin), an account of two well-known localities, a castle 
and a village, near Florence.——Natal: the Land and its History, 
by Robert Russell (Davis and Sons, Pietermaritzburg), “a 
Geography and History for the Use of Schools,” prepared for 
Colonial use, but, as may be supposed, not without interest for an 
English reader. Geological Features of the Transvaal, by Charles 
J. Alford (Edward Stanford), a valuable work now that the 
mineral wealth of South Africa is become the object of so much 
commercial enterprise.—— Ventilation, by William Paton Buchan 
(Crosby Lockwood and Son), “a Text-Book to the Practice 
of the Art of Ventilating Buildings.” A chapter of special 
interest deals with the “methods of examining the air of 
buildings.” Testing for carbonic acid gas, for organic matter, 
and for micro-organisms, is described in detail, with practical in- 
structions. Figures are given at the end. Here is a statement 
of the case between Dundee Schools with mechanical and natural 
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ventilation (the mechanical ventilation figures come first) :— 
Carbonic acid, 12°3 to 186; organic matter, 10°1 to 16:2 (per 
million of air); bacteria, 16 to 151 (per litre)——Two useful 
legal handbooks are Wills and Intestate Succession, and Bankruptcy : 
a Manual of Practical Law, by Charles Francis Morrell (A. and C. 
Black). From Messrs. Gale and Polden we have received 
Catechism of Field Training, by Major H. Fitzroy Marryat, a 
“ sixth edition, in accordance with the revised syllabus contained 
in the new infantry drill;” The Manual of Drill and Physical 
Exercises, by Thomas Chesterton; the “Urdu” and “ Nagri” 
editions of The Firing Exercise and Aiming Drill, translated by 
Major H. D. Hutchinson. ‘We welcome the appearance of the 
first volume of a periodical of much local and not a little general 
interest, The Hampshire Antiquary and Naturalist (F. A. Edwards, 
Southampton ; Elliot Stock, London), “the Local Notes and 
Queries, Reports of Meetings of the Hampshire Field Club, and 
other Archeological and Natural History Matters, reprinted 
from the Hampshire Independent.”——Luaury. By Emile de 








Laveleye. 
the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. By H. R. Fox-Bourne. (Chatto 


and Windus.) How We Went and What We Saw, by Charles 
McCormick Reeve (G. A. Putnam’s Sons), “a flying trip through 
Egypt, Syria, and the Hgean Islands.’”——A Glossary of Dialect 
and Archaic Words Used in the County of Gloucester, collected and 
compiled by J. Drummond Robertson, edited by Lord Moreton 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ; and in the same series, English 
Dialects: their Sounds and Homes, by Alexander J. Ellis.—— 
General Booth and his Critics. By H. Greenwood, M.A. (Howe 





and Co.)——How Far is it Right to Yield to the Hsthetic Taste of 


the Day in the Public Worship of the Church? By the Rev. Ralph 
Williams. (R. D. Dickinson.) Money Changes and the Mobility 
of Labour. By G. Llewellyn Smith. (H. Frowde.) The Scottish 
Railway Strike: a History and a Criticism. By James Mavor. (W, 
Brown, Edinburgh.) 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for April :— 
No. 1 of the London and Middlesex Notebook (E. Stock), the Salon, 
the Early English Musical Magazine, the Law Quarterly Review, the 
Forum, the English Historical Review, the Theological Monthly, the 








Parents’ Review, the Homiletic Magazine, the Religious Review of 


Reviews, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Strand Magazine, the Sun. 








F.V.WHITE & €0.’$ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. 


By the Author of 
** Bootles’ Baby,” ‘ Bootles’ Children,” ‘* He Went 
for aSoldier,” &c, 2 vols, 


By 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


II 


Ry F. C, PHILIPS (Author WY FACE IS MY FORTUNE 


of ‘As ina Looking-Glass ”’) 
and PERCY FENDALL By the Authors of 
(Author of “Spiders and ‘fA Daughter’s wn Margaret Byng,” &c. 


Flies’’). vols, 
lll. 


THE LAIRD 0’ COCKPEN. 


. By the Author of 
** Dame Durden,” *‘ Sheba,” ** Miss Kate,” &c, 
3 vols. 


By “RITA” 


BETWIXT TWO LOVERS. 


By Co]. ROWAN HAMILTON, By the Author of 
. ‘The Last of the Cornets.”’ 
2 vols,, 12s. [Immediately, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 





In picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. each. 
HELEN MATHERS* NEW and ORIGINAL STORY. 
THE MYSTERY OF NO. 13. 


By the AUTHOR of “ COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE,” “‘ SAM’S SWEETHEART,” &c. 


A RIVER SKETCH. 


THREE WOMEN 


— MacEwen, Author of ‘‘ Miss Beauchamp, a Philistine,” “ Soap,” 
UC. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——The Other Side of 


in ONE BOAT. By 





FREDERICK WARNE AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES IN 
CIRCULATION IN EUROPE. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA, 
and the Return with Emin Pasha. 
By Major GAETANO CASATI. 


In 2 vols. medium 8vo, each 400 pp., cloth gilt, price £2 23, 


With 80 Page Plates printed in Colours and Tints, and upwards of 100 smaller 
Engravings, and 4 important Maps specially prepared from Original Surveys. 


“ Major Casati was many years in Equatoria before he came in contact with Emin 
Pasha. Asa lieutenant of the ill-fated Gessi Pasha, and as an independent ex- 
plorer of the district lying on the water-parting between the basins of the Nile 
and the Congo, the Major has not only be pi ow exceptional opportunities for 
observing Mahdism and the conditions out of which it sprang, but has also visited 
and described large districts of Central Africa of which little or nothing was 
previously known. Accordingly, this part of his narrative constitutes a very 
valuable record of original observation and discovery. The two volumes are very 
copiously illustrated with drawings and sketches of abundant interest, and they 
constitute an important and permanent addition to the literature of African 
adventure and exploration,’’—Times. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PHILIP METHUEN.” 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S 
DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. NEEDELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret,” &c. 

‘* Mrs. Needell has done good work before, but it may be doubted whether she 
has done anything that will serve to prepare readers for a novel a such 
a combination of vigour and beauty as is to be found in ‘Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter.’ ”’—Academy. 





In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FOOD AND FEEDING. 
By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.RB.C.S., &c. 
Sixth Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 


Tt ought to be studied carefully by every commencing man-of-a-house, and to 
be regularly presented, like the statutes of the University to a matriculant, to 
every young lady as she steps into her car’ge after her mar’ge.”—Saturday Review. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


MESSRS, PERCIVAL & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


ESSAYS ON FRENCH NOVELISTS 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Author of “ Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860.” 

Contents :—The Present State of the French Novel—Anthony Hamilton— 
Alain René Lesage—A Study of Sensibility—Charles de Bernard—Alexandre 
Dumas—Théophile Gautier—Jules Sandeau—Octave Feuillet—Gustave Flaubert 
—Henry Murger—Victor Cherbuliez, 











Crown 8ve, 63, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., 
Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh, 
formerly Professor of Classical Literature and Philosophy 
in the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


OLD TRUTHS IN MODERN 
LIGHTS : 


The Boyle Lectures for 1890. With other Sermons. 


By T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.RB.S., F.S.A., F.GS., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Honorary Canon of Manchester, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, nett. 


ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL DIET: 


Or, the Diet Suitable for the Growth and Development 
of Youth. 


By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.S. Lond., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
Physician to Ragby School, Senior Physician to Rugby Hospital. 





Crown 8vo, 63. 


DRIFTING APART: a Story. 


By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 





In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


THE DOWER OF EARTH: 


A New Novel. 
By Mrs. M. G. GLAZEBROOK. 


London: PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with 
broad Margin for Notes and Additions, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 


Book Prices Current. Vol. II. Being 


a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at Auction, with the 
Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of 
the Purchasers, containing from December, 1837, to November, 1888. 
“‘ Valuable to booksellers, and still more so to bookbuyers.”—Athenzum. 
“‘Such a publication has long been a desideratum needed by booksellers, 
librarians, and bibliophiles,”’—Triibner’s Laterary Record, 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d., post-free. 


A Return to Paradise, and other Fly- 


Leaf Essays in Town and Country. By Jonny James Piatt, Author of 
** Tdylls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley,” &. 

“‘The author takes no hackneyed themes, nor is his treatment of them con- 
ventional. There is a very acceptable individuality in all he does, and withal a 
welcome air of scholarship both in the ideas and in the expression. Altogether, 
these essays are above the average, and they are enshrined in a casket worthy at 
once of themselves and the good taste of their publisher.’”’—Globe, 


In feap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 43. 6d., post-free. 


The English Rediscovery and Colonisa- 


TION of AMERICA, By Joun B. and Mantz A. SHIPLEY. 

*¢ An interesting discussion on the vexed question of the discovery of the New 
World. It is contended that the original discoverer was Leif Erickson, and the 
date A.D. 1000, or nearly 500 years prior to the voyage of Columbus. Compara- 
tively little importance is attached by the authors to Columbus’s supposed dis- 
covery; while to Sebastian Cabot and the followers of ,the Atlantic route is 
attributed the civilisation and colonisation of the country.”"—Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


Poets of the People in Foreign Lands. 


By J. W. CromMBIE. ' 
** A genuine and substantial contribution to the belles lettres...... His verse is 
neat and accurate, his prose is flowing and pleasant.”’—Globe. : , 
“A singularly well-written and charming little volume...... Every line will be 
found well worth reading.” —Literary World. 


In crown 8yo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 6d. 


The Fountain of Youth: a Fantastic 


Tragedy in Five Acts, By Evaene Lee-Hamitton, Author of “The New 
Meduse,”’ *‘ Imaginary Sonnets,” ‘‘ Appollo and Mersyas,’’ &. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


Solitary Song. By ALLEYNE HARRIS. 


“* We find here much that is excellent and full of promise. The study in dialect, 
entitled ‘Granny on the Jubilee,’ is really clever, and much feeling is compressed 
into it. The fine stanzas addressed to ‘ Robin Redbreast ’ also embody a happy 
idea. ‘Footmarks’ is lucid in expression and shows a command of language and 
metre.”’—Ozford Chronicle. 


Tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 


Y ° a 
Songs of the Day and Night, or Original 
HYMNS for PUBLIC and PRIVATE PRAISE and READING, and con- 
taining the Life-Story of Jesus Christ, with other Sacred Poems, By the 
Rey. ALEXANDER B. Grosart, D.D., LL.D, 








Now ready, bound in neat cloth, price 3s. 6d., post-free. 
VOLUME II. NEW SERIES. 


The Weekly Pulpit. Containing Ser- 
mons, Outlines, Critical and Homiletical Notes, Illustrations, Addresses, &c. 
‘* Thoroughly well adapted to the purpose aimed at, of aiding the preacher in 
his preparation of public utterances.” —Literary Churchman. 
The ** Weekly Pulpit”’ is published in Weekly Numbers, and sent post-free for 
6s, 6d. per annum ; also in Monthly Parts, 63. per annum, post-free, 





In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty 
YEARS. By Rev. Cuartes Hoittanp, M.A. Oxon., Rector of Petworth, 
Rural Dean, Author of “Scripture Expositor.”’ 

“‘Thoroughly sound, thoughtful, and spiritual. The staadard of reference is 
always the Word of God.”—Rock. 





FOURTH aud CHEAP EDITION, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


Universalism Asserted as the Hope of 
the GOSPEL on the AUTHORITY of REASON, the FATHERS, and HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. THomas Attn. With a Preface by EDNA 
LYALL, and a Letter from CANON WILBERFORCE, 

“Tam deeply thankful to you for your NOBLE Look......The very best com- 
pendium of the glorious truth of modern times.”—Canon WILBERFORCE. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


The Blessed Dead in Paradise. With 


some Reply to Canon Luckock’s ‘‘ After Death,” and a Preface by the Rev. 
Canon Bett, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham. By James E. WatkeEr, M.A., 
Corp. Chr. Col., Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Mystic Voices,” &c. 





In crown 8vo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


Balaam: and other Sermons. By the 


Rev. ALFRED Owrn SmiTH, B.A., Author of “ Bethel, and other Sermons.” 


**Ten vigorous discourses of a sound and practical type ; they are well worth 
perusal,”—Christian, 


In crown 8vo, price 32, 6d. 


Exciting Leaves from a Curate’s Diary. 


hd B. 8. BERRINGTON, B.A. 
‘* Plenty of variety and sufficient excitement to make the story attractive.”— 
Ecclesiastical Chronicle. 


62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME of Dr. SWETE’S EDITION of the SEPTUAGINT. 


The OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK 


ACCORDING to the SEPTUAGINT. Edited by H. B. Swere, D.D., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Regius Professor of Divinity. 
Vol. II., I. CHRONICLES—TOBIT, 


Now ready, with Map and 3 Curve Diagrams, crown 8vo, ls. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS of UNIVERSITY 


EXTENSION. By R. D. Roserts, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond., late Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; Organising Secretary for Lectures to the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate, and Secretary to the 
London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s, 


A TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


By E. W. Hosson, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Mathematics, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 15s. 


PSALMS of the PHARISEES, commonly 


known as the PSALMS of SOLOMON, Edited by the Rev. H. E. RY.eE, 
= Professor of Divinity; and M. R. James, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
ollege. 
Now ready, Vol. I., demy 8vo, 14s. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 


By E. J. Rourn, Se.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, Honorary 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Ready next week, extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of STATICS and 


DYNAMICS, By S. L. Loney, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 


Also in Separate Parts, 


Part I.—The ELEMENTS of STATICS. 4s. 6d. 
Part II.—The ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 33. 

“This is an admirable edition...... The notes on the text are superior to those 
usually found in school-books, and are very strong on points of etymology.’”’— 
Educational Times. 

** Kine ungemein fleissige Arbeit...... Die Einleitung enthalt einen griindlichen 
Aufsatz tiber die englische Maskendichtung. Der eigentlich Werth des Buches 
ist-jedoch in den iiberreichlichen Anmerkungen zu suchen, welche einerseits den 
Bediirfnissen des lernbegierigen Schiilers geniigen sollen, andrerseits aber auch 
bon Fachgelehrten manche neve Aufklirung bringen.’’—Beilage zur Allgemeine 

eitung. 


An APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir 


PuiLip Sipyer. Edited, with Illustrations and Glossarial Indéx, by E. 8. 
oe M.A. The Text is a Revision of that of the First Edition of 


‘* Students and amateurs alike may be recommended to purchase this...... 
Supplied with all needful help in the shape of notes, illustrations, and what 
seems to be a practically sufficient glossary.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


The PSALMS.—Book I. By the Rev. Pro- 


fessor KirKPaTRICK, B.D. 3s. 6d. 


MALACHI. Edited by Archdeacon 


PEROWNE. Ils. 


** Archdeacon Perowne has already edited ‘Jonah’ and ‘ Zechariah’ for this 
series. ‘ Malachi’ presents comparatively few difficulties, and the editor’s treat- 
ment leaves nothing to be desired. His introduction is clear and scholarly, and 
his commentary sufficient. We may instance the notes on ii. 15 and iv. 2 as 
one of careful arrangement, clear exposition, and graceful expression.” — 

cademy. 


HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, and MALACHI. 


Edited by Archdeacon Perowne. 3s.!6d. 


EPISTLE to the GALATIANS, By the 
Rev. E. H. Prerowne, D.D. 1s, 6d. 


“This little volume bears on its pages the evidence of careful work, and it 
will doubtless prove serviceable to the classes for whose use it is chiefly intended. 
If the Master of Corpus Christi has consulted but few commentaries of his prede- 
cessors, he uses his own discretion in following them, and he brings much good 
sense to the elucidation of the Epistle.’”—Athenzum. 


The EPISTLES to the THESSALONIANS. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Map. By the Rev. G. G. Fiypuay, B.A., Pro 
fessor of Biblical Languages in the Wesleyan College, Headingley. 2s, 
LImmediately. 


BOOK of REVELATION. By the late Rev. 
W. H. Smucox, M.A. 3s. 


** Will certainly take its place among the best of the excellent series to which 
it has been a contribution...... Of the notes it may suffice to say that they seem to 
be quite what the student is likely to need. They are brief and to the point, and 
full of information.” —Academy. 


London: C.- J. CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE, 
Glasgow: 263 ARGYLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 








BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


“The new and attractive form in which the volumes of Bohn’s Standard 
Library are being issued, is not meant to hide either indifference in the selection 
of books included in this well-known series, or carelessness in the editing.” —St. 
James's Gazette, November 12th, 1890, 

** Messrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of 
* Bohn’s Libraries.’ ’— Guardian, October 8th, 1890. 

“Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake in purchasing 
from Bohn’s Libraries, issued by Messrs. Bell. They consist of really standard 
books at very low prices, well bound, well printed, well edited, and a lasting 
satisfaction to the possessor.”—The Rev. Dr. Nicout, in the British Weekly, 
March 19th, 1891. 

‘The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing,”— 
Critic (N.Y.), November 22nd, 1890. 

*,* A Complete Set of 736 Volumes, £158 10s. 6d. Each Volume, sold separately, 
3s, 6d. ov 53, each, with exceptions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


RICARDO on the PRINCIPLES of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY and TAXATION. Edited, with Notes, by E. C. 
K, Gonner, M.A., Lecturer, University College, Liverpool. 53. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOK of ATHLETIC 


SPORTS. Edited by Ernest Bett, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 
vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. CRICKET, by Hon. and Rev. E. LytTeLtTon; LAWN TENNIS, by H. 
W. W. Witserrorce; TENNIS, RACKETS, and FIVES, by JuLtan MaRSHALL, 
Major Srens, and J. A. Tair; GOLF, by W. T. Linsxitt; HOCKEY, by F. 8. 
CRESWELL, 

Vol. II. ROWING and SCULLING, by W, B. WoopGate; SAILING, by E. F. 
Knicgut; SWIMMING, by M. and J. R. CoBBett. 

Vol. III. BOXING, by R. G. ALLANSON-WiInN; BROADSWORD, SINGLE- 
STICK, &c., by R. G. ALLANSON-WINW and OC, PHILLIPS-WOLLEY ; WRESTLING, 
by WatTER ARMSTRONG ; FENCING, by H. A. CoLMorEe Dunn. 

*,* The various portions of the above volumes may be had separately, in the 

ll England Series,” at 1s. each. 

“A most readable and carefully compiled manual of outdoor sports...... The 
handbook is worthy of its authors and publishers. The typography is good, and 
the illustrations, which are numerous, are excellent.’’—Sportsman. 

“The best instruction on games and sports, by the best authorities, at the 
lowest prices.’’—Ozford Magazine. 

“The best and most reliable brief descriptions of athletic sports and games yet 
published.’”’—Morning Post, 


BOHN’S HANDBOOK of GAMES. New 


Edition, in 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. TABLE GAMES:—BILLIARDS, with POOL, PYRAMIDS, and 
SNOOKER, by Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a Preface by W. 
J. Pratt; BAGATELLE, by ‘ Berxetey;”’ CHESS, by R. F. Green; 
DRAUGHTS, BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, SOLITAIRE, REVERSI, GO- 
BANG, ROUGE-ET-NOIR, ROULETTE, E.0O., HAZARD, FARO, by 
** BERKELEY.” 

Vol. II. CARD GAMES :—WHIST, by Dr. Witt1am Potg, F.R.S., Author of 
“The Philosophy of Whist,” &c.; SOLO WHIST, by R. F. Green; PIQUET, 
ECARTE, EUCHRE, BEZIQUE, and CRIBBAGE, by “ BeRKELEY;*? POKER, 
LOO, VINGT-ET-UN, NAPOLEON, NEWMARKET, POPE JOAN, SPECULA- 
TION, &c., by BaxTER WRay. 

*,* The various portions of the above volumes may be had separately in the 
** Club Series’’ at 1s. each. 

“« A work of this sort becomes a necessity to those who wish to understand the 
scientific principles which form the bases of many of our games, while for those 
who play occasionally it will serve as a most handy book for reference. It is 
thoroughly to be recommended,”’— Nature. 


NORTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS: Right 


Hon. Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North. Edited by tho Rev. A. JEssorr, D.D. With 
8 Portraits, 3 vols., 3s, 6d. each. 
“ Lovers of good literature will rejoice at the appearance of a new, handy, and 
complete edition of so justly a famous book, and will congratulate themselves 
that it has found so skilful and competent an editor as Dr. Jessopp.’’—Times., 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, 


with Notes, by Mrs. ALEXANDER Napter, and an Introduction by Professor 
J. W. Hares, M.A. 8 vols., 33. 6d. each. 
* A valuable addition to Bohn’s Standard Library.” —Atheneum, 
“‘ We have to thank Mrs. Napier for producing a book of which it is difficult to 
grow weary in so satisfactory a form.”’—Spectator. 


UNIFORM with “JOHNSON’S LIVES.” 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the 


Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. With Notes and Appendices by the 
late Rev. ALEXANDER Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
Steel Evgravings, 6 vols., 3s. 63. each. 


The WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


Whiston’s Translation. Thoroughly Revised by Rev. A. R. SHILLETO. With 
valuable Topographical and Geographical Notes by Sir C. W. W1Lson, K.C.B. 
5 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
** Now that Josephus has been so accurately Englished by Mr. Shilleto, there is 
no reason why ordinary students should not make acquaintance with the most 
interesting period in the history of an interesting people.””—St. James’s Gazette. 


EDGEWORTH’S STORIES for CHILDREN. 


With 8 Illustrations by L. Sneed. 3:. 6d. 

ConTEnTs :—Lazy Lawrence—Tarlton—The False Key—The Birthday Present 
—Simple Susan—The Bracelets—The Little Merchants—Old Poz—The Mime— 
Mademoiselle Panache—The Basket Woman—The White Pigeon—The Orphans— 
Waste Not, Want Not—Forgive and Forget—The Barring Out—Eton Montem, 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JEAN RACINE. 


A Metrical English Version by R. Bruce BoswEtu, M.A, Oxon., Author of 
“ Metrical Translations and other Poems” 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
** The translation alike of the tragedies and of ‘ Les Plaideurs’ is both faithful 
end spirited.’’—Guardian. 


The THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. 


Translated from the Text of M. Aveuste Mounier. By C. Kecan 
PauL. 3s. 6d. 


REISSUE in FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, each 2s, 6d.—THE 


| 
ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


In all cases where necessary, the Texts will be Revised and the Memoirs Rewritten. 

“An excellent series, Small, handy, and complete.”— Saturday Review. 
‘Perhaps the most charming versions at present in the market.’”’—National 
Observer, ‘‘ The strong and handsome binding of this series deserves a word of 
commendation.” —Guardian. ‘‘ We have nothing but praise for this new reissue 
of the Aldine Poets, on the whole, as regards form and outward appearance, to 
say nothing of intrinsic attractions.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


BLAKE. Witha Memoir by W. M. Rossetti, 


and Portrait. 


KEATS. With a Memoir by the late Lord 


Hoveuton, and Portrait. : 


CAMPBELL. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 


the Rev. A. W. Hitt. With Memoir by W. AtuincHam, and Portrait. 


COLERIDGE. With Introduction and 


Notes by T. AsxE, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Portrait and an 
Engraving of Greta Hall, 2 vols, 


CHATTERTON. Edited by the Rev. W. W: 


Sxeat, M.A. Including the acknowledged Poems and Satires, the Rowley 
Poems, with an Essay proving their Authorship, a Memoir of the Poet, and 
Selections from his Prose Writings, 2 vols. 


VAUGHAN. Sacred Poems and Pious 


Ejaculations. With Memoir by the Rev. H. Lyre, 


‘ROGERS. With Memoir by Edward Bell, 


M.A., and Portrait. 


RALEIGH and WOTTON. With Selections 


from the Writings of other Courtly Poets from 1540 to 1650. Edited by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hannan, D.C.L. With Portrait of Raleigh. 


HERBERT. Edited, with Memoir, by the 


Rev. A. B. Grosagt. With Portrait. 


CHAUCER. Edited, with Memoir and 


Introductions, by Dr. R, Morais. 6 vols. With Portrait. Vols I. to V., 

ready; Vol. VI., May 1. 

To be followed by POPE, GRAY, GOLDSMITH, SPENSER, DRYDEN, 
MILTON, &. . 


The SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT 


BRIDGES, Author of ‘“‘ Prometheus the Free-Giver,” ‘* Eros and Psyche,” 
&c. Second Edition, feap 8vo, 4s, 

“Mr. Bridges is a poet of genuine and original inspiration, whdse felicitous 
command of language is associated with an austere and delicate taste in versifi- 
cation.’’— Times, 

“It is a pure delight to read the poems of Mr. Robert, Bridges.’’—Academy. 


A HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 


WORKS. By Mrs. SuTHERLAND ORR. Fifth Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 63, 
“Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordinary undertaking—bears 
evidence throughout of that courage, patience, knowledge, and research, and, 
last but not least, that lightness and firmness of hand which are essential in 
dealing with the work of a master whose art ranges so high, so wide, and so 
deep.”’— Academy. 


A KEY to TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 


By ALFRED Garry, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. Fourth 
Edition, with Portrait of Arthur Hallam, 3s, 6d. 

“We certainly find genuine help to the understanding of the work ; in fact, 

Lelp which very few readers of Mr. Tennyson can afford to despise.”’—Spectator, 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide 


ANNE Procter. Original Edition. First Series. With Introduction by 
CuaRLes Dickens, Sixty-Seventh Thousand, 2s.6d. Second Series, Fifty- 
Ninth Thousand, 2s, 6d. 
One volume, with new Portrait etched by C. O. Murray, from a Seeing Sy E. 
Gaggiotti Richards, Sixteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, with 18 Dlustrations, double columns, 2 Series, Sixteenth 
Thousand, feap. 4to, paper cover, 1s. each; or in 1 vol., cloth, 3s, 


In 1 vol., 


C. 8. CALVERLEY’S WORKS. 

VERSES and FLY LEAVES. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. . PD 

FLY LEAVES. . Original Editién, fceap. 
8vo, Eighteenth Thousand, 3s. 6d. : ; 

VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. Original 
Edition, feap. 8vo, Thirteenth Edition, 5s, 

TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and 
LATIN. 38rd Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THEOCRITUS in ENGLISH VERSE. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Feap. 4to, with more than 260 Illustrations, 15s. net. 

ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES in FRANCE. 
By the late Rev. J. T. Petit, F.S.A. New Elition, with Reduced Fac-similes 
of the Author's Sketches, Revised by Eowarp Bett, M.A., F.S,A. ; 

*‘ This scholarly and painstaking book appeals alike to the artist and the 
antiquary, and abounds in valuable information gathered by its author daring 
his visits to upwards of three hundred French churches.” —Speaker. 

** No traveller in quest of architecture should go into the French provinces...... 
without this new edition of the ‘Studies’ in his portmanteau,.”’— Guardian. 

“The book is delightful from beginning to end.’’—Antiquary. 

The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK, con- 
taining in a tabulated form the Chief Characteristics of British Plants, with 
the Botanical Names, Soil or Situation, Colour, Growth, and Time of 


Flowering of every Plant arranged under its own order, with a Copious Index, 





By W. R. Haywarb. Sixth Edition, Revised, with a New Appendix, feap. 8vo, 
cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 
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